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CHAPTER I. 


“ Forum ! all change here!’ shouts the guard, 
rousing me from the un slumbers into which 
I have been jolted by eight hours of railway 
travelling. 

Am I, then, the only passenger to this dark, 
dreary, deserted station, on’ this dark, dreary, 
September night ? 

Not quite, it appears, as I let down the window 
aud look for a porter to take charge of my traps. 
T see a lady step lightly from the adjoining 
carriage and engage that functionary in earnest 
conversation, 

_ Apparently there is only one porter at this 
ceaighted place. So I also descend, and slowly 
approach, in order to secure the reversion of his 
services, Thus, as the lady’s voice, though low, 
“an excellent thing ia woman,” is unusually clear 
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“YOUR FATHER DOES NOT UNDERSTAND—DOES NOT BELIRVE THE TRUTH,” SHE REPLIFS, IMPATIBNTLY 


and distinct, I cannot avoid overhearing what abe 
Bays. 

“No cab at all to be had to-night? Are you 
sure $”’ 

‘‘ Quite sure, ma’am,”’ 

* But how is that! I never had any difficulty 
in getting one here before,” 

“Why you see all the cabs belong to the 
| ‘George,’ and there’s'a ball going on there to- 
night for young Mr. Escourt’s coming of age, 
and you couldn’t get one of them cabs—ah | not 
for double fare and a pint of beer in——” 

Pleasant hearing for me, with five or six miles 
of terra incognita between me and my destination, 
and # heavy portmanteau, gun-case, hat-box, avi 
rugs to boot | 

“ What shall Ido?” exclaims the young lady, 
“What am Itodo? I must get to Maple Hiil 
to night, and I cannot possibly walk.” 

“No, miss! More particular as the road's 
partly under water since these here rains,” assents 
the porter, cheerfully. 

This gete interesting. 

“Excuse me,” I interpose, advancing, “ bub 
I think I heard you mention the place to which 





I am bound. Do you mean to say,” to the 





porter, “ that I cau get no conveyance to Mapie 
Hill ? ” 


The lady starts, draws her ulster more closely 
round her, and readjusts the veil she had put 
aside while speaking to the’man, 

“Not as 1 knows of, sir!” is the encouraging 
reply. 

“ And is there no omnibus—no vehicle of any 
sort!” 

“ There's a carrier's cart, but that started two 
hours ago,” eays my friend, sardonically, 

“ Well, I must go to this ‘George’ of yours 
and see for myself whether anything can be 
done,” I observe, after a moment’s consideration. 
“ Just ged my traps together, my good fellow, 
and'show me the way out,” then turning to the 
young lady, I add—‘ If i can get hold of any 
sort of vehicle | hope you will allow me to offer 
you a seat in it, as our destination seems to he 
the same!” 

She hesitates a little; she is evidently most 
unwilling to adopt the suggestion ; but at last 
she replies, in those deliciously clear, soft 


“Thank you very muuch, I seem to have no 





alternative,” 
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Indeed, I do not think you have.” 

Perhaps my tone involuntarily betrays 4 little 
soteness at her mode of accepting my overture, 
for she adde impulsively as I am about to turn 
away,— 

“Oh! I did not mean to be ungracious ; only 
Iso m 
were forced 


what inconvenience it may lead to.” 


‘| will run all risks,” I reply, eharmed out of | 


my ili-temper by her pretty earnestness, but a 
ya ,7 
syotia 


** One is always glad of » companion in mis‘ortne, | 


you know,’ 

Forham i 80 large or 80 busy a town that 
ite chief inn is cifficult to find out, expecially on 
this important night, 

I soon found myself or the steps of the “ George 
Hoic!,” quite brilliant and unmistakable, with 
te yala garb of scarlet foot-cloth, striped awning, 


an? many-coloured Jamps. A ball is evidently a 
seat event in these regions, and one to be made 

the most of in every way. 
I enter the ha‘! of the inn, and at once am 
to feel myself a nuisance and an ana- 


1 


thronism. Wha‘ earthly business has a camp, 
uud-bespattered bird-cf-passage ia the “ George” 
on such a night? 

Everyone ig much too busy to take any, notice 
of me, and while I am vainly trying, to get 
atiende! to, a carriage sete down # party of 
evidently exceptionn) impiztance, and I stand 
aside for a Moxaept to let the new arrivals pasa, 

in elderly lady and gentleman come. first; 
she tall end anguleg, gorgeous in green velvetand 

amonde—he reand and rubieund, and, doing 
bis best to,lock jovial and at ease in the hideous 
vaiform of a ‘lerddientenant. 

Behind thia ¢ouple come a tall, parrow- 
shouldered and aquiline-nosed and. short-sighted 
young man, faultlessly got up by"his tailor; but 
ip much tribulation with his eye-glass, and on his 
arti, # vision—a concentration—an embodiment 
of all beauty. 

I am conscious of fluating lace, and of shining 
satin, and gleaming pearls, and silken, fower- 
crowned hair, 

Something requires arranging in thé-giistening 
draperies, sud ehe stops a moment, turning 
slightly towards the spot to which I have 
retreated, and then 


' 4 face flashed like a symbol on my face, 
.nd shook with silent rapture brain and heart,” 


1 am tranefixed—eubjugated. There is nothing 
in the world for one wild moment but that face, 
anc myself, 

Only for one moment, and then my wandering 
wensee are rudely recalled. 

We are most preposterously early,” says the 
youpvg man, pulling impatiently at an almost 
invisible moustache, 

‘How very absurd to come to s dance juat 
when one ought to be peacefully drinking one’s 
claret.” 

‘We are obliged to come early, It would 
not be etiquette, you know, in these regions to 
open & ball without Sir John. I think it’s great 
fun.” 

‘Glad you do, Pm sure ; and how long do you 
suppose we ehall be required to slay }” 

“Till the very last dance,” she replies, com 


posedly. Sir Roger, most likely. Did you ever 
hear of ‘Sir Roger de Coverley #’” 

‘Ah, yes! Think l’ve seen it on the boards 
somewhere, Daresay I can make it out with 


you,” he adds, trying to throw a sentimental 
infiection inte those last words, and dropping his 
voice with an expressive glance which makes my 
Engers tingle to punch his head: 

By thie time the dress is: adjusted, and they 
cross the hall together, and disappear up the wide 
staircase. 

And I stop to pick up 9 japonica blossom, 
wright but scentless, which has fallen from her 
hair, and hide it, like a fool as I au@j-in my 
pocket. book. 

I-believe other® belonging to the’same party 
follow-—young men and maidens, good-looking 
sod well-dressed, 

But for them I have neither eyes nor‘ears, I 


being there.et all; and I amYather astonished 
when, duringa lull in the arrivals, someone has 
leisure te inquire what I want, and°the host him- 
self condescends to give me an audience. 

“ Let you have a close carriage to Maple Hill t 
No, sir ; indeed I couldn’t to-night—not ‘f you 


ch regret your having a etranger as it | offered me any moneys My cabs have all got 
pon you-~anl—aid we cavnot tell |.their work cat out for them, bringiag and taking 
| away. 


1 wish I'd a dozen more! 
“But what am I te do? I can’t walk,” 
“ My advice would be, sir, if you’A excuse me, 


puzzled by her myelerfous fo ebodings, | to take a bed here to-night and go on to-morrow 


morning. [t's a nasty night for a journey.” 
‘* Quite impossible,” 1 reply decidedly. “ Not 


| to be thought of for a moment, 1 suppose there 
| is some kind of open conveyance you cau let me 











| have? That will be better than no*hing.” 


‘Well, sir,” musingly, “ there's the waggonette 
that’s gone to the barracks for the officera— 
nobody else will want that to-night. You might 
have it in an hour or so, sir, when the horse has 
had a rest and a feed.” 

“ All right ; if you ean do nothing better for 
me. Now I want o private sitting-room for a 
lady, with a good fire, And send up some tea as 
2000 a8 we come in,”" 

So Il make niy way back to the siation, and 
find my poor Ariadne walking» up and down the 
platform, as fast and far as the circumscribed 
shelter will permit; gust of wind and sudden 
drifts of rain meeting ber every time she turns. 

“T have done the: beeg J can, though I am 
afraid you will chink that beat very bad,” I say, 
going up to ‘her, with immense pity for the 
slender flexible figure, looking so utterly unfit 
to contend with such a night. “ There’s nothing 
but a waggonette to be had in this wilderaess ; 
pa with mags and: umbrellas we way make ‘it 

oO. ’ ran 


“You are very, very, kind,” she answers—} 


pride, gratitude, gad“embarrasament contending 
in her moet exprasatve voice. . 

“ Bat for your 
I should havatone, 
the ball when T etarted thie morning.” 

"Well, bad os thinge are, they migh! have 
been worre, i/ow you funst comede the ‘George’ 
and have » resi, forthe horse will not be ready 


yet. , 

“Oh, wo, gat I cannot,- It is impossible)’ she 
exclaims, shripking back. ‘I bad soiyery muck 
rather wait bere.” ERS SRS Rt 

** But-you really have ‘no alternative’ again,” 
I answer smiling. “' There is nob even a waiting- 
room by way of shelter. Ours was the last train, 
and the porteris preparing to lock up the book- 
ing office.” 

We are standing just below the solitary lamp, 
and even through her veil I can see her colour 
come and go, aud meeting the questioning glances 
of two dark, thoughtful eyes. 

" Che sara, sara,” 1 observe, preparing to lead 
the way. “You have absolutely no choice, 
Here, porter, when you have locked: up bring 
ray luggage to the George. You have none, 1 
think ?” - 

“ None at all.” 

My unknown companion yields to the inevita- 
ble with « good grace. 

She walks lightly along the dim, muddy streets 
and narrow, uneven pavements, with the firm, 
free step of one accustomed to exercise, 

She talks with the ease and simplicity of one 
accustomed to society. And by the time I stand 
onee more at. the entrance to the George we have 
discussed: Forham, its neighhourhood and its 
natives, almost like old friends, sm 

Only when I attempt to direct the conversa- 
tion to Maple Hill and ite inhabitante she either 
relapses into cold reserve or.changea the enbject, 

While I am looking for someone to show us to 
the sitting-room I bespoke wheels are again 
heard outeide, and ® young wan runs up the 
steps and into.the bal). 

“Hallo, Johnson!” he calle, cheerily, to the 
approaching landlord, ‘‘have you got \many 
people here! Has the Castle party come yet?” 

Surely 1 know that voice! Ob) course | . How 
abeurd of me to have doubted .even for 4 
moment, : ‘ 

* Why, Heron !”’ T exclaim, as the bat and 


mever gave a thought to 


have, indeed, almost forgotten the object of my ‘overcoat are hastily Sung off, aod, the handsome 


ateudy her voice 2 


“my conduct Me strange. Bat iit: 


498 I don’t know what |. 





face atid figure ftilly revealed, “Zthoughtl knew 
your voice. Heron——” 

But my companion turns white a+ snow, and 
shrinks into the shade of an unlighted recess, 
putting one trembling hand on my arm to draw 
me back beside her. 

“Pray | pray! do not epeak to him now!” 
she. faltera... ‘' I.know. how... very...atrange. this 
must seem. But I implore you———” 

I hesitate, startled and perplexed’ by her ex- 
treme agitation. 

My friend, deeply engrosted in contigning hie 
wraps to the landlord and carefully drawing on 
his gloves, has not heard my stawmering and 
interrupting greeting, and the next moment has 
vanished in the direction of the ball-room, and 
the trembling girl and I are being ushered to a 
eitting-room on the first-floor. 

As the door is closed behind us, “I cautioned 
you,” sbe says, with a faint attempt to smile, 
“against taking compassion on a stranger, You 
see what perplexities it brings upon you—what 
awkward positions you may be hurried into!” 

“TI repeat that I will run all risks. Now take 
off that closk and. hat—they are eaturated with 
damp-—and ait down bere, This. arm-chair looks 
ashade less uncomfortable, than hotel chairs in 
general }” ‘ oa 

She looks round anxiously, doubtfully, as 
though unseen foes ‘mien ‘be Aurking in dim . 
corners, Then asks, with o vain @ndeavour to 


; jou re here $” 
he! Idid think 


'..“ Does Mr. Heron know; 
" Certainly not--how | 
of sending to let bim ; but, @h course, if 

you dislike my doing eo Lyyil! not 1 gu. 
“You are most kind—ani you mige 


+ asking 
too great BR . at xe 
‘Not at all," I omewer, laughing, ‘I shal! 
have quite en of his'society inthe month | 
am ta spend at e Hil!” vis 
“Ob you are gaing,to etay there: 








at the house }” che aake, with an odd im 
her voice. vs ye 

°y“ Yes, Heron is aw old cham of mine. » Eh fact, 
we were at Rugby im This nm he 
knockéd up against me in townj‘and offered me 


some shooting. Iwas uccommonly glad to see 

him again, for I always liked him immenecly, and 

L@on’tiknow how we came to lose sight of each 
for euch a long time.” 

I purposely linger over these remarks, but she 
makes no reply, and her face is averted. 

All that 1 can see is the restless movement 
of her hand againet ihe hard, black shiny surface 
of the horse-hair covered couch on which she site, 
She has drawn off her gloves, and I notice that 
it is a very pretty hand, slender and white. 

There ia a peculiar old-fashioned ring on one 
finger—too large a riag for that little hand-~ 
with a crest deeply cut in its dark blue stone, 

Standing close by the head of the couch I 
glance keenly down at the ring. Yes, I was 
sure of it, it ts Heron's care ; his own long-bil!ed, 
long-legged namexake. 

Taken in conjunction with her emotion at see- 
ing him—suspicious ! 

“ Why will you not take off these wet things?” 
I repeat, presently, ‘ There will soon be no 
time to do so.” 

Then ehe rises and obedient'y lays aside ber 
ulster and hat, which are indeed dripping with 
rain,—and gives a sigh of mingled weariness and 
relief as she sinks into the chair that I have 
wheeled up to the fireplace. 

She is young—apparentiy little more than 
twenty-and a lady, though travelling slone at 
so late an hour. Her dress ia etudiogsly plain ; 
a dark, simply made cilk, a long cloak of some 
soft heavy material, a small-biack bat and thick 
veil, She is neither tall nor short; tao elender 
for ‘perfect symmetry, «too pale for youthful 
fresbness ; her light vrown hair ia twisted into; a 
large knot at the back:of her head.. Her fine, 
elearly marked eyebrows are slightly contracted, 
giving & somewhat stern expression tocher 
Her ) iat dark, speaking eyes slone. can be 
called. really, beautiful ;. yet, taken altogether, 


hers. is a face tore interesting than many that 
are faultless in feature. 
She seems too much preoccupied by real autiety 
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to feel the singularity of cur position—two total 
strangers, ignorant even of each other's names, 
sitting by an hotel fire, and looking forward to 4 
midnight drive | 

Vor my own part [ am young enough, and 
accustomed to a sufficiently monotonous life, 
to find the situaticn interesting. No doubt I 
should have felt it still more so but that my 
thoughts will keep straying and that passing 
vision of,— : 5 

“ All biauty that is throned in womanhood.” 


How shabby if was of Heron not to tell me 
pe ball! He might have brought me with 


The clattering entrance of a tea-tray, with 
all the old-fashioned accompanimente, even to 
the “hissing urn,” breaks up my reverie, and 
the stranger comes forward to make tes, with 
@ flitting blush and a amile which wonderfully 
light up her quiet face, 

Through the open door came the etraina of the 
“Occhi Turchine” waltzes, and the tread of 
many feet keeping time to time. 

“Jt is odd to think what a different scene 
there is so close to us! Would not you like to 
be taking part in it?” I ask, as the tantalising 
ma = more distinct. 

“ Not here—not in England,” says the young 
lady, quietly. “TI dietalaly don’t know many 
English people ; but I fancy their genius is not 
for society.” 

“But eurély you are English?” I ask in 
amazement—go pure is accent, so free from 
any trace of foreign timbre her entire manner. 

"My father was. But I lived abroad till his 
death, and society seemed to me on a pleasanter 
footing there.” 

At this point our conversation is cut short 

by the announcement that the waggonette is 
ready. 
“IT have been thinking,” says my companion, 
hesitatingly, when she is arrayed for the drive, 
“that since you are an old friend of Mr. Heron's 
it will surely be better for you to let him know 
that you are here, and return with him in the 
brougham $” 

“ And allow you to drive to Maple Hill alone, 
at this time of night, through this detestable 
weather ? b can you think of mei” 

““T must have done so had you uot been here 
a I got there in any way,” she answers, with a 
sigh. 

“But I am here, and if you please we will 
carry out the programme,” I tell her. And we 
go down together to the hall. 

Fortunately the rain had ceased, but it isa 
wild, cold, gloomy night. The wind bas risen 
and drives heavy masses of cloud across the 
moon, The horse ia restless, anda little dela 
occurs whilst the ostler goes to his head, and 
try ‘ig ehelter my companion from the stormy 
wing. 

Whilst waiting we both involuntarily raice 
our eyes to the long, lighted windows of the 
Assembly Room, just above. As we do go the 
centre one, leading to & covered baleony filled 
with plants, fs thrown open, and a lady steps 
out. I knew her ina moment; “There is none 
like her, none.” The brilliant light of the ball- 
room streams out, and irradiatese her beautiful 
head, as ebe stands motionless amongst the 
Gowers. 

“This is cruel,” says @ man’s voice, behind 
ber; and my friend Heron's handsome face 
appears above her shoulder. ‘This is moat 
unjust. Here have I come from Maple Hill 
through this thrice execrable weather, solely for 
this one waltz, which you promised to keep for 
me a fortnight ago!” 

“There must be some extraordinary blunder,” 
eays another voice—the voice of the young man 
who was with berin fhe hall. “I assure you, 
Herop, Miss Corbet iz ‘ed to mé,” 

Pi ce she pace ¥ | no * Or am I under 
oful necessity of wronging my best fiend 

Renlerise ¥ ti 


for ‘ou '}” 

“You are under no necessity at all,” replies 
the'girl, soornfully, “ but that of dateug’ with’ 
some one believe I did promise this 
walts to each of you—and go I will dance it ‘with 
ueither,” , 


And as she turns away—-proud, wilful, radiant 
—to the light and music of the crowded room, 
the yw the horee’s head go, and we drive 
away into the gloomy night. 

girl Gibdilte to me leans back in the 
furthest ‘corner of the e, af though 


shrin' out of sight and “hearing of the group 
in the baleory. 5 
OHAPTER IT. 


For a long’ titme—it seems for hours--we drive 
along a dark, heavy, lonely road, in absolute 
silence, 

I venture to ask if she is cold, and she answers, 
“Ob no, not atall,”in a tone which assures: me 
that she really doesnot’ know or care whether 
she ie cold or not. “ After this there ie no more 
to be said, till cur driver suddenly checks his 
horse, and jumping down, begins carefully to 
lead him up a steep ascent. 

Then my companion rouses herself, sits up- 
right, and saye,-— 

“This ie Maple Hill, from which both the 
village and the house you are going to visit take 
their names.. You need not drive me further 
than the top of the hill. I shall then be very 
near mj —home,” 

_ Such an expressive, little pause she makes 
before uttering that last word ! 

“But,” I answer, eagerly, “surely you will 
allow me to put you down at your own door! 
The roads are frightful; and really, you know, 
you ought not to be walking ulone on such a 
night as this. What will your people say ?” 

7 people,” she replies, with the eame tone 
of half-ironical sadness, “ will nop concern them- 
selves in thé least about my beirg alone. If I 
were not alone they might indeed object.” 

* But,” I persist, “they need not see me, you 
know. And if you wish it to be an—an Arabian 
Nights’ sort of affair—mufti, you know—you can 
tie a handkerchief over my eyes and tel! me to 
drive fifty ‘paces before I take it off, or some- 
thing of that sort ; and then of course, I should 
never know the house again. Places look eo 
different by daylight— especially when one has 





never seen them at all.” 

“Thank you, but indeed that would nod do. 
Tt must be as I said, No doubt you think I act 
strangely, but 1 am strangely situated ; and [| 
have something atill more strange to ask you. If 
by any chance we should meet during your visit 
to Maple Hill-———” 

“Tf by any chance i” TI repeat interrupting 
het in uncontrollable astonishment-—“‘why, it is 
not a chance at all—it isacertainty. Ina village 
like this we must meet, Often, I hope.” 

* Few things are more improbable,” she 
replies, “But what I want to say is that if'we 
should meet—-it miust be as utter strangers,” 

At firat my’ surprise c¢mpletely silences me, f 
have really felt an interest in thiv girl, and tried 
to show it to the best of my ability.’ T have 
looked forward to an ‘acquaintance with her 
which after such an odd beginning could not 
become so formal and conventional as usual, 
and f cpunot think I have deserved this curt 
dismissal, 

“ Certainly, if you desire it,” I answer, coldly, 
after a moment’s pauve, “Bub I confess you 
give roe 2 hard task.” 

“Pray do not think I am ungrateful!” she 
exclaims, answering my aggrieved tone. 

There is nothing in the world to be grateful 
for,” I reply, sublimely. ‘' I could bave done no 
less for anyone under the eame circumstances. 
I only felt surprised that after being thrown to- 
gether in a way which might naturally have 
made us 8 little more than acquaintances you 
should insist on our becoming so much less.” 

“Tt is not my fault,” she says, distressed, “I 
quite appreciate your kindness, I shall re- 
member it gratefully all my life, but you must 
forget me !”’ 

“That will not be easy.” 

“Weil, you must belive as if you had for- 
gotten me—or rather, as if you had never seen 
me---if we do chance to meet'again, or you may 
do harnr that'can never be’ No. T must 


hill, Maka your driver stop here for two or 
three minutes. Thank you ! thank you for ail 
yer kindness. Now, gcod-night--and good- 
ry ."" 
"While speaking she opens the docr of the 
wa ette and rises» to her feet, Then ska 
lightly out and vanishes—swallowed up 
by night and darkness, 
* ei r+ ’ 

Five niinutes later I am driven through the 
lodge gates of Maple Hill House. I can only 
dimly make out a large, straggling building, 
surrounded by jarge, straggling grounds, 

Plenty of large dogs, and small ones, too, give 
& noisy greeting to the wheels of my chariot, and 
then ‘there is'a flash and hurry of lights and 
servants, and I-am uehered intoa large, rather 
gloomy’ apartment, ab one end of which a fire 
glows silently. 

On either side of the fireplace atands a smal! 
table, beariug a shaded lamp, An ederiy lady 
sits working by one table, an elderly gentleman 
sits reading by the other. 

Nothing can exceed the sober and reapectable 
dulness of this interior whic: 1 invade at auch 
an unprecedented hour almost like a firebrand 
or a bombshell, I do not seem to be so vuwelcome, 
however. 

The elderly gentleman throws down his 
Quarterly when I am announced, and advances 
to greet me, 

* Well, my dear sir, I am giad to see you at 
last. We have been looking forward to thaé 
pleasure for a long time, But we have managed 
badly. amongst us, eh? What a day for a 
journey! And how did you get here! We 
would have sent a carriage to mest you if we 
had known you were coming to-day |” 

“I had been obliged to put off my visit so 


\ often that 1 thought you would ail be tired of 


my continual vacillations, sud determined to 
start at the first opportunity, without waiting to 
write. Of course, Tnit on a bad day—one always 
does.” 

“ Shocking—shocking! and no conveyance to 
be had but a waggonette! How was tbat!" — 

“ Someone is giving a dali at the ‘George,’ 
and a!) the cabs were engaged.” 

“Ab!to be sure. Philip bas gone there. 
You ought to have come down a day or two 
earlier and gone with him, if we bad only known 
-—that is, if you care to turn out for a long drive 
on-such a night for the sake of half-a-dosen 
dances. But I daresay you do; Idaressy you 
do. here’s no accounting for tastes |” 

Daring the conversation that ensued I 
observe my host and hostess with some curio- 
sity. 

“ We are so happy to see you under our roof, 
at last, Mr. Poyntz,” says Mra, Heron, in her 
mild persuasive tones, “We have so often wished 
to thank you for all your kindness to dear Philip 
at a time when circumstances compelled us to 
seem to neglect him so much.” sf 

** Yes,” says her husband heartily, “He was 
lucky in having a friend like you-—very lucky 
indeed, We are quite sensible of it, my dear 
sir.” 

They insish on my makiog a substantial meal, 
and on sending me off to bed, Mra, Heron 
adding, — 

“We breakfast ab nine, Mr. Poyntz. But 
there is no law againat fresh coffee being made at 
any hour,” 

* me *, *. * 
I take such full advantage of my hostees’s 
gentle hint about the possibility of getting fresh 
coffee at any time that suite me that the fami'y 
breakfast hour has long passed, and Mr. Heron 
hes ridden off to a distant part of his property, 
when I at last make my appearance. 

Ip fact, whilst J am still in the midst of my 
apologies to Mrs. Heron the door opens, and 
culprit number two enters—-bright aud good- 
looking as ever, serene as though he were the 
soul of punctuality, fresh as though he had gone 
to bed with the domestic fowls. t ; 

The start he gives on catching sight of me is 
quite dramatic, Ss 
“ Poyntz !"’ he cries, “for I suppose it zs 
Poyntz—though you hadn’t grown a hair of thay 





have no friends. . Now we are at the top of the 





black moustache last time I saw you—when on 
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bow iv the name of all that is intelligible, did 
you get here?” 

“TL arrived last night, I may say, by water,” I 
answer laughing. “TI did the last stage in the 
‘ George’ waggonette.”’ 

“The ‘George’! By Jove! ‘Why I was 
there, at a dance—old fellow, if I had but ecen 
you.” 

I am sorely tempted to aay that I did see him, 
but I don’t quite know how I could acoount for 
not having sent & message tohim. — 

I fear that if I once begin disclosures they 
may lead me further than i intend, so loyalty 
to roy fair unknown keeps me out of danger. 

“Well, I’m awfuliy glad you are here at last, 
old man. You don't look altogether withered 
and dried up by London smoke. He's not such 
a bad epecimen of a cockney quill-driver on the 
whole, is he, mother?” 

“ You are very rude, Philip; but I suppoee Mr. 
Poyntz ie used to you. Did you enjoy your 
evening ? Was it a good ball ?” 

“ Pretty fair, for a country bop.” 

“And who was the belie?” 

"Miss Corbet, of course.” 

“ How did she look ? what did she wear $” 

“She looked as she always looks. How in the 
world can I tell what she wore, my dear mother ? 
You women always fancy we are as well up in 
millinery jargon as yourselves.” 

The words would sound harsh on any other 
lipa, but something in Philip’s voice and smile 
makes, and always has made, commonplaces seem 
lively and impertinences pleasant. 

“We are getting the piace into something like 
order now, but there’s a great deal to be done 
yet,” observes Philip, when, breakfast over, we 
have explored gardens, vineries, green-houses, 
forcing-houses, ztables—and all at last) pausing 
to admire a group of noble beeches in the 
park, when a third person appears on the scene, 

“Hulloa, young men!” shouts the hearty 
voice of Mr. Heron, who has ridden up to us 
across the turf, unheard and unseen in our close 
conversation. “ How is it you are not pitching 
into the partridges? Not in good form for 
powder after the ball, &c, Philip? GQuvood 
heavens! I don’t know what youog men are 
made of nowadays. When I was young we 
thought nothing of riding twenty miles to a ball 
(no railroads then, my boy), dancing all vigho, 
and turning up abt the cover side at ten sharp 
next morning |” 

“ Fact is, sir, you used up all the muscular 
energy 80 extravagantly in your time that none 
was left for ue, We will show you what exe- 
cution we can do to-morrow, as early as you 
please. After lunch, to-day, I want to make 
one or two calle, and Poyntz is going with me.” 

I think the expression of Philip's ingenuous 
countenance would have told me that one of 
these calle was likely to be a very special one, 
even without the private observations which I 
had the opportunity of making last night. And 
I feel an extraordivary amount of virtuous 
indignation on behalf of the fair unknown when 
I notice my friend’s restlessness and absence of 
mind durivg luoch, his careful toilet, and 
his alternate pre-occupation and excitement 
during our ride from Maple Hill to Ferny 
Grove. 

“J am going to introdyce you to the belle of 
the ball, Gerard,” he says, rousing himself 
from a fit of abstraction, as a handsome white 
house comes in view, backed by a semi-circle of 
Scotch firs; “that’s Sir John Grove’s place, 
and Miss Corbet is his ward. Now you will 
see what you missed by not being with me last 
vight.” 

Lidy Grove is at bome, we find, on reachiag 
the house, aad in her I have no difficulty in 
recognizing the wearer of the emerald velvet 
last night. But she ia peacefully stitching 
away at something incomprehensible in crewels, 
quite alone—and a hot flush mounts to Heron’s 
pleasant face when he becomes aware of the 
fact. 

“How good-natured of you to come and en- 
liven my solitude,” says the much-mistaken 
weman, es he eeats himeeli facing her, smother- 
ing hia disappointment as best he can, 

“I have been left to myself the whole day. 











Sir John and the meg, were off long before I 
came down, and the girle drove over to Bagley 
Wood with their luncheon, and I have seen 
nothing of any of them since,” 

For the next ten minutes we do our best 
to amuse Lady Grove-—not at all a difficult 
task—and then manage to get just as far as the 
huge stone portico on our homeward way, when 
we see the whole party of absentees coming up 
the steps, 

Mies Corbet is first. In her plain, closely- 
fitting brown velvet dress and small hat, with- 
out any orpament but the brilliance of ber eyes 
and the delicate bloom of her cheeks, I think 
she looks even handsomer than in all last night's 
radiance. But probably I should think the same 
of any attire in which she chose to array herself. 
I wonder what she would thick if she knew that 
a flower from her bair is reposing (iu a somewhat 
faded and flattened condition) not very far from 
my heart } 

She is attended by Captain Grove, of the 
straw-coloured moustactie ; and also by « middle- 
aged, close-shaved, and closely-cropped man, 
with a plain, high-cheek boned, hard-featured 
face, but: @ good walk and figure, and scrupu- 
lously simple dress, whom [I hear them call Lord 
Caradoc. 


Philip passes this group with a slight bow and 
a quickly averted glance, and would do the same 
to the noisier and far more numerous party who 
follow, but they have no idea of letting him 
escape so easily, On the contrary, they sur- 
round him with hearty grectings and merry 
questions, and I see that handsome Philip is as 
great a favourite here ae he was everywhere in 
the days of our boyhood, ; 

* You naust turn back withus, Oh! nonsense, 
indeed, you must!” cries Nellie Grove, a pretty 
brunette of eighteen. 

And so after a little further persuasion Mr, 
Heron returns ia the company of Miss Nellie, 
while I slowly follow, at leisure, to observe her 
who fills all my thoughts. 

The spell is upon me at last, to which 
hitherto I have fancied myself insensible, I 
am half inclined to say, with the Lady of 
Shaloti, ‘the curse is come upon me!” For 
what bopeless, mad infatuation must be any 
fancy of mine for such a woman as Houora 
Corbet | 

However, this tragic mood does not last, 

It only sends a sharp sense of my own folly 
across my mind, and then every other feeling 
is absorbed in the pleasure of watching her. 

At last those wonderful, changeful, lustrous 
eyes meet mine, with an expression of curiosity — 
nay, of interest. They say so plainly, ‘*Come 
and epeak to me,” that I obey the summons as 
though it had been put into words, and appro- 
priate the vacant chair by her side. 

“T cannot help thinking we have met before,” 
she says, in those low tones which without the 
appearance of whispering she can manage to 
make igaudible to all save one happy bearer. 
“ Have I not seen you in town?” ° 

“Most certainly not! I do not remember 
ever meeting you iz London.” (I cannot say I 
never saw her before!) ‘And if I had done so 
it would have been impossible that I should for- 
get.” 

‘How strange! Then, ha! ” with a 
thoughtful pause—" is Mrs, Neville B Beauchamp 
® great friend of yours ?” 

“She is my cousin | ”’ 

‘And she has a photograph of you in her 
album $” 

“I believe she has half-a-dozen,” 

“Ah, then id must be your portrait that I have 
seen,” 

There is a subtie flattery in the thought that 
thie brilliant creature during all the triumphs of 
her London season must have seen my portrait, 
noticed it, remembered it and recognized me by 
it, or how could I have become at all aseociated 
with Laura Beauchamp in her mind ? 

The secret complacency with which I dwell ou 
this idea is rudely disturbed by Philip, who 
comes up to tell me that we shall inevitably be 
late for dinner and set down in the blackest of 
black books by his father unless we mount in- 
stantaneously, 





Then he, too, lingers for a parting word with 
the enchantress, 
in an energetic 


* Feithless |" 
whisper, 

“How so?” asks Honora, lifting her lovely 
eyes, all innocent candour, to his face. 

**Did you not promise that if I rode over after 
lunch to-day I should find you at home? Do you 
never, even by accident, keep a promise 1!” 

“‘ Did i promise to stay at home? That was 
very rash. But then, you kuow, it did not seem 
likely to be at all nice weather for walking. Now 
as it turned out it was quite too lovely to stay 
indoors,” ' 

'* Besides,” says Philip, with what he intends 
for withering sarcasm, “ besides, you were, of 
course, obliged to pioneer Lord Caradoc,” 


he says, 





CHAPTER IIL 


A FORTNIGHT or so cf the easy intimacy and 
constant running up against each other of country 
life makes me as much at home with the Herons 
and their neighbours as though I had been “ to 
the manner born.” They all seem to be very 
well off, very sociable, very much given to enter- 
taining and being entertained. 


‘ 


Philip's popularity is an intense delight to hie’ 


father. He taike of it to me sometimes with full 
reliance on my sympathy, 

“You see he has quite taken his place,” Mr. 
Heron says, witir after-dinner expansion. ‘* He 
is the finest young man in the county, sir, and | 
don’t think many people will contradict me. 
Now I have only one wish left—to see him in 
Parliament. But first of all he must marry, sir 
—and he mustmarry well, It’s an enormous satis 
faction to me,” he adds, filling up his glass and 
vending the decauter my way, “ that the boy hae 
never been drawa into the slightest entangle- 
ment, though he is such a good-looking fellow, 
and so run after wherever he goes.” 

Oh, indeed ! Then how about that blue ring, 
and the poor girl’s overwhelming agitation at 
seeing Master Philip ? 

“Not a single ecrape, sir, has my boy erer 
got into, and the mad way some young fellows 
ruin their future prospects for the -eake of a 
pretty face! Now, even when our affairs looked 
so unpromising that he might well havé been 
desperate and thought they could not be worse, 
he kept square, and when he was £0 long abroad 
he came back as free as he went. No more 
wine? Then suppose we look for Mra, Heron.” 

“When he was abroad ao long.” And my 
fellow-traveller told me that she had lived 
abroad “ till quite lately.” Was I getting hold 
of a clue to the mystery! How f wishes she 
had not bound me so *‘rictly tosecrecy as to our 
meeting, so that I cou i Lave questioned Philip 
fraukly, and brought him to book. 

I determine to get what I can out of Philip, so 
I question him rather closely about the girls of 
the veighbourhood. 

“Aud so you have not many pretty girls in 
these regions, Phil?” I ask, meditatively, after a 
brief pause. 

“] think we are fairly well off—all that there 
is you have seen, as I have already had the 
honour of telling you.” 

* A}l—without any exception? Are you sure 
there is no one lying perdu, born to blush un- 
seen by avy eyes but yours?” I persist. 

Either Philip réally looks uneasy and sus- 
picious or my secret consciousness makes me 
think he does. 

‘* Why in the world do you ask ?” he inquires, 
with rather a forced laugh. 

"Well, your father was talking to me about 
your matrimonial prospects the other day, and 
I wondered what limits there might be to your 
range of choice,” 

J auppose they are not geographical, But 
what did the governor say about it?” 

“He said what governors usually do say. 
That it is incumbent on you to find him a 
daughter-in-law with good looks, fortune and 
position. You are not to marry her without 
love, but you are not to love her without there 
requisites,” 
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ane Doan’t thee voy ~: Ao ees but goa wheer 
m * quotes Philip, laughing. 

py de har quite akiestan Well, if one 
were bound only to look in this neighbourhood 
* for such a paragon I suppose there can be little 
doubt of where she would be found,” he adds, 
with the nearest approach he has yet made to 
putting confidence in me. 


“You are thinking of Miss— 1” 
"§ of the sun and his rays shine,” rays 
Philip. ‘ Look below.” 


We were riding, and had reached the steepest 
part of Maple Hill—the part up which my un- 
known companion and | were led so carefully on 
the night of my arrival—where it becomes, in 
fact, a cliff, with a sheer fall of some depth on 
the right hand. Through the valley thus formed 
rune a broad, but shallow stream, across which 
is thrown a plank bridge with a rough hand- 


rail. 
On the bridge stands Miss Corbet and Lord 
Caradoc. ; 

She, graceful, elegant and tranquil ae ever, 
turns a little aside, and looke intently in the 
rippling brook. 

He leans one arm on the hand-rail, and, sligh' ly 
bending, gazes only on her, 

They do not hear the quiet fall of our borses’ 
hoofs on the turfy edge of the cliff, but their 
voices rise to us in the surrounding stillness, 

* And you really think a rough, battered fellow 
like me, no longer young, and never particularly 
attractive when I was young, might still have a 
chance with a beautiful girl? For myself, I 
mean--I know there are heaps of girls every- 
where, who would jump at the title and so on; 
but I am fool enough to wish to be liked for my 
own sake. That, partly, is what has kept me 
single ao long !” 

“I think,” answers Honora, slowly and em- 
phatically, “that any woman whom you could 
care for, and who knew you well, would be sure 
to like you for your own sake, Girls do not 
particularily admire boys, Lord Caradoc. It is 
much more gratifying to them to be the choice 
of a man of mature mind |” 

* You really advise me to try my fate? Take 
care, Miss Corbet! I have no fancy for being 
refused, and I shall owe you a grudge if you mis- 
lead me |” 

“Jam willing to run the risk!” she replied, 
lifting her eyes to his with one of those appeal- 
ing glances—-those soft, lingering smilee—whose 
. magic has so often been tried on both Heron and 
myself. 

“ Oh, by Jove!’ says the former, between his 
teeth, “ we have had quite enough of this sort of 
thing,” and regardless of the astonished resistance 
of his horse, accustomed to more consideration, 
he urges him up the very worst bit of the road 
with eomething Spproaching to ferocity. | 

- 


Does Honora Corbet really mean to marry 
Lord Caradoc, in whose unflattering estimate of 
himself I entirely concur, or is she only “ fooling 
him to the top of his bent!” Has he or I, or 
Philip, been the dupe ? 

We are all at her feet-—that is certain. 

Is it merely from love of power that ehe keeps 
us there, or is her own mind wavering and un- 
certain between the material blessings of Caradoc 
Castle and itd rent-roll, and one superior personal 
advantage $ 

I laugh to myself rather bitterly, as 1 ponder 
over these things in the solitude of my own 
apartment, too wakeful for bed, too lazy and 
preoccupied for a book. 

Philip bas gone off to his room rather earlier 
than usual, his humour perceptibly not improved 
by the encounter of the afternoon. And I have 
followed his example ; but when once there do 
not in the least know what to do with myself. 

I cannot entirely break myself into the earl 
hours customary when there is no form o 
entertainment going on, 

Some old sage remarks that “There is nothing 
like a spice of danger to stimulate enterprise.” 

Whilet dressing for dinner I noticed that a 
careless aoe had left his ladder leaning 
against the wall, just below my dressing-room 
window. 

If it has not been removed three minutes will 





place me at liberty to enjoy a smoke and a stroll 
unknown to, unsuspected by, dog or man, 

No sooner thought than done, 

The door of my room is locked, the dressing- 
room window genily raised, my feet touch the 
topmost rung of the ladder, and a few seconds 
later they are plarted on the turf, 

Suddenly I hear footateps on the gravel walk, 
a few yards from me—light, rapid, avd regular. 

Two figures emerge from the shade of the 
nearest cedar into the broad light of the moon, 
and as they do so I step back into the deep 
shadow formed by a sharp angle of the building. 

The new comers are a young man and woman ; 
so much I can see already. 

Domestics love-making, no doubt. I would 
not on any account interrupt their stolen blies— 
nor, to tell the truth, do.i want jy schoolboy 
escapade to furnish amusement for the servants’ 
hall. I will lie hidden till they pass, 

Hang it all, they don't pass, 

They stand still, exactly lo front of my hiding- 
place—so near that I could almost put out my 
hand and touch them, 

And then I recognise in the romantic 
promenaders no maid-servant and man-servant 
bidding defiance to the higher powers—but Philip 
aod the fair unknown. 

Perhaps it is the effect of the moonlight, which 
certainly is a beautifier of all it touches ; but she 
does look very ‘sir, as she is thus unconsciously 
brought under iay critical gaze. 

Her face is pale and pensive as ever, but it has 
not the worn look of fright and fatigue it bore 
when I first saw it. 

Her eyes are liquid and lovely. 
full of grace. 

I admire, in epite of myself, but I caunot 
describe—I cannot even comprehend-—the senee 
of bitcer mortification with which I make this 
unexpected discovery. 

Philip, it would appear, is always and every- 
where preferred to mé. 

“I am sorry to be so persistent,” the girl is 
saying, in those expressive tones which sounded 
so sweet when they were addressed tome. “I 
am sorry to be so importunate ; but if you only 
knew how all this shame, and mystery and 
concealment is breaking my heart! The time 
seems endless while we are in such a false 
position, I know I gave my consent abt first ; 
what choice had I? but I did not realize half the 
consequences it would entail. Now I had rather 
beg my bread than go on like this, if it were for 
myself alone. If we were only able to go away ! 
Not a word should be eaid—I would make any 
promise, give any pledge of secrecy and conceal- 
meat you chose to dictate, if only we could go 
away |” 

* You embarrass me awfully,” he replies, in a 
tone which is half sympathetic, half impatient. 
“TI can’t say how sorry I am for al) this, but 
really, you know, I can do nothing. My father is 
dead against it, you see!” 

“Your father does not understand— does not 
believe the truth,” she replies, hastily withdraw- 
ing her hand and standing before him erect, with 
flashing eyes like « little goddess of pride and 
scorn, 

“Té he did,” comments Philip, pushing up his 
bright wavy hair with the perplexed gesture I 
knew so well. “If he did, I'm afraid it would 
pot mend matters much for you.” 

“Oh!” cries the girl, wringing her hands, 
“how cruelly, cruelly unjust.” 

I don’t want to learn their secrets—at least, I 
don’t want to go on overhearing them in this 
disgueting way, and perbaps find out something 
which may compe) me to quarrel with Philip, or 
leave Maple Hill, or do something hasty and 
unpleasant, 


Her figure is 





Yet what can I do? Already I have heard too 
much to make it possible to show myself, 

L’inconnue moved astep nearer tomy hiding- 
place as she leaves Philip’s side, and I notice, to 
my redoubled amazement, that she wears some 
indoor dress of black gauzy material, and has 
over it nothing but a lace sbawl-—no hat, bonnet, 
or gloves ; we must be very near neighbours, 
after all. 

Clack goes my pastilie-box against the stone 





coping of the wall, I had entirely forgotten that 


I was holdiog it in my hend, about to light 
cigar, when first I heard their footsteps. 
It is fortunate I had not lighted it, or the 
scent would infallibly have betrayed me! 

They locked round startled and apxious, — 

“7 must go,” esys the girl, ina tone of bitter 
sadness, “I had far better not have come, 
What good has it done {”’ , 

“Stay a moment, I will walk with you. Do 
try to understand that Iam not to blame, You 
kuow how | am situated ; you koow this state of 
things has not been brought about by me. if i 
am ever more independent—if it is ever in my 
power, I promise you——”” 3 

“T decline to took forward to your wearing 
dead men’s thoes, if that is what you mean,’ 
ehe interrupts him, cold'y, “‘and by that time 
there would certainly be one victim of this 
cruel concealment beyond the reach of repara- 
tion,” 

I cannot hear his answer, they have moved too 
far away. I wait till the last faint reverberation 
of their footsteps dies in the distance, and then 
regain my room by the same ingtorious mode by 
which I left it~a “sadder” (vhat is to say, a 
more profoundly puzzled aud dissatisfied) if not 
a “ wiser” man, 





CHAPTER [Y. 


* 

“Taey misunderstand me,” says Misa Corbet, 
"People almost always do misunderstand me, 
But,” raising her radiant eyes to mine with a 
look half reproachful, half tender, ‘1 fancied, 
somehow, that you would not.” 

She is seated in the verandah which rune 
along one side of the drawing-room ab the 
Grove—a verandah roofed and wreathed with 
all sorts of graceful climbing plants, lined with 
every kind of ecented exotic, and dimly lit by 
two or thres Chinese lanterns. And I aa 
leaning against the trellis-work, looking down 
on her. 

We have been dining at the Grove—Philip 
aud I—and now that nigh feetivity is nearly 


payment in full for the tedious formality of all 
the rest. 

We are alone, 

“TI do not know how itis,” eays Miss Corbet, 
pureving her confidence, “but everyone wil! 
tell you I.am heartlees, and care for nothing 
but admiration, it is not my fault if people 
will admire me, I really cannot help it, can 
I i] ” 

“No,” I reply in all sincerity, 
either.’ 

‘* Ah! now you are laughing at me, and I am 
quite serious, What am I to do? It is hard 
~~hard—because I do not actually make myself 
unpleasant to people, that I should be perpetually 
accused of flirting, and then you see there is 
no one to take my part. Iam very much alone 
in the world,” she gues on, clasping her slender 
hands with a sort of “ petitiouary grace,” and 
sperking in a soft and pleading tone. ‘You 
know I have none of these family tiea that 
most girls have. I cannot even remember my 
father or mother, and I was their only child. 
The Groveea have brought me up, and Nellie is 
very kind and good, of course, but she is not like 
a sister—not 2 

“ Not sympathetic ?” 

‘Exactly. And my guardian and his wife 
often distiess me, | know they mean it all 
for the best--dear, good people; but they are 
always planning for me, and insisting on my 
showing special civility to some eligible parti.” 

“Lord Caradoc, for instance. By-the-bye, 
that potentate does not show to-night. What 
has become of him?” 

“Ob! don’t you know?” with a lovely 
crimson flush---" don’t you know he bas returned 
to his mountains |” 

“Do you mean to the society of his maiden 
aunt, at the Hall?” 

“No—no! To that great, dreary place in 
Wales, from which he takes his title.” 

gece A very sudden flight, was it 
not?’ 








“Well,” looking down, and playing with 


over, and Iam snatching ove bliesful half-hour, . 
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her fan, with an air of the prettiest possible | 


hcaitation, “of course there were reasons. 

‘Miss Corbet—-Honora—can it be that he has 
gone back a disappointed man?” 

‘Is it quite fair to ask me? But how can 
you ask met So worldly as everyone says I 
am!” she adds, with a laugh that is not ab all 
mait thful. 

“People are abominably unjust!” I indig- 
nantly exclaim. 

“I will not deny,” she presently continues, 
with much candour, “ that perhaps, at one time, 
for just little while, [ may have been dazzled 
~~tempted. Most girls would ‘have been. It is 
a great position ; but—but lately I have learnt 
that there aro better things in life than rank and 
wealth,” 

Her look, her tone, something in her manner 
which oo words can convey, dazzle and intoxi- 
cate me, 

“Honora!” I exclaim, eagerly, beuding over 
her till my lips torch her shining ‘hair, “ take 
care what you ere eayisg. You make me think 
—you make me hope—you don’t know what mad 
visions are rising in wy brain.” 

“Tell them to me,” she whispers softly. 

“You deny that you are worldly—yowu say 
that you have given up ambition—that you are 
lonely—that you long for sympathy. If you 
meant all this—-if by telling me you meant all 
tha! I dare to dream—if a life’s entirg devotion, 
a heart’s worship cam content you, take mine, 
and make me happy.” 

“This is indeed madness,” she whispers, but 
her voice trembles, and her hand is not with- 
drawn. “You scarcely know me. A few weeks 
ago we were utter strangers.” 

“ Utter strangers!” I wish she had nob used 
those words! Across the atmosphere of glamour 
into which she has now plunged me comes she 
recollection of the last time I beard them, as a 
breath of the pure air of heaven may blow 
across the scented closeness of a crowded ball- 
room, 

Bud this is no time for such memories, 

** Love is like death,” I answer her, hurriedly, 
“Jt knows no limio of time.” 

“This must be a dream |” she murmurs. 

“Tt rests with you to make it a reality.” 

There is talk and movement fn the drawing- 
room, Some one approaches the verandah. 

Mise Corbet rises—not abruptly, but with the 
harmonious composure which characterises all 
she does, 

“Qne instant!” I implore, in am eager 
whisper You have not given me my answer, 
May I ask for it to morrow?” 

“Oh! not to-morrow—tbat is too soon. 
must lebp me think over what seems 20 
and sudden, and then there will be « 
opposition.” 

“The sooner we face it uhe better. 
events you allow me to hope ?”’ 

“T cannot prevent it—can I? Weil, to-mor- 
row, you know, we all ride to the High Springs. 
Two days after that, perhaps, if you do nob 
change your mind,” 

The tenderness of her look makes up for the 
playfulness of her tone, and [ feel certain that 
the depths of her uature have teen stirred at 
last, and that if this is a dream it is one from 
which neither of ua will ever wish to wake 


» 


You 
strange 
much 


At all 


What present means have I for making a fit 
home for such a peerless bride { 

My modest competence would seem the barest 
provision for one accustomed like Honora to town 
gaiety and country comfort. Her dainty elegance 
would look even ludicrously out of place in such 
a setting as I could give my jewel. 

Philip does not join us at breakfaat, and as soon 
as the mesi is over Mrs. Heron invites me to 
accompany her on atour of inspection through 
the hot-houses, This is a somewhat unusual 
honour, and [am rather at a loss as to howl 
have deserved it. 

When at last we enter a pinery where there is 
no gardener at work my hostess hurriedly ex- 
plains herself. 

“T asked you to come with me this morning, 
Mr. Poyntz,” she says, “in order that [ might 
consult you about Philip, Iknow you will make 
allowance fora mother’s anxiety, He does not 
confide in me, but, of course, no one can help 
being aware that he is deeply attached to Honora 
Corbet.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“Why, yow must bave observed it. No one 
can fail todo so, Do not be afraid of betraying 
his confidence.” 

“ He has placed none in me.” 

“Ts it possible ? I thought young men always 
told each other such things | But what I wanted 
to ask you was whether anything had gone wrong 
between them—whether there was any little 
quarrel or estrangement— because you must have 
noticed that my poor boy has not been at all 
like himeelf lately.” 

“I have certainly thought his spirits rather 
variable for the last few days. ' 

“ He is not at all the same creature, and you 
cannot even guess the cause $” 

‘J assure you, my dear Mrs. Heron, he has 
told me nothing.” 

“T hope—I hope {t is not Honora’s fault,” 
she sighs. “She is a most lovely and charming 
girl, but people do say she is both ambicious and 
fickle, and if she has playing with Philip [ 
know how he would suffer, and he ought to be 
happy—he deserves ta be happy!” 

On this point I have my own opinion, but it is 
one which, I need hardly say, I soo strictly to 
myself, No more is said on the subject, and 
poor Mrs. Heron returns to the house having 
profited little by our conversation, 


ee 


CHAPTER Y. 


Tee riding party to the High Springs bids 
fair vo be very pleasant. The morning is bright 
and sunvy, though with a dash of autumnal 
freshness in the air. I have chosen ahorse which 
the grooms say is rather fresh, and which they 
further aver is not blest with the sweetest temper 
in the world, But I have had Red Rover out 
before ; I know be can go like the wind, and in 
my present state of mind, chafing, too, under the 
delay imposed upon me by Miss Corbet, I think 
it will do me no harm to have something to 
occupy me besides my own tumultuous thoughts. 

Mr. Herou and Sir Juhu Grove, deep in county 





prospects, are jogging on side by side. 
Nellie and Philip, Captain Grove and a young 


Halt-an-hour later Philip ls driving me back | brotherofticer also on furlough, a pleasant girl who 


Maple Hill, Through all my triumphant 
xcitement I feel sorae twinges of remorse, as 
i glance at his face, which looke pale and haggard 
ia the moonlighs, 
for a wonder he has nob appeared to notice 
my monopoly of Honora Corbet. In fact, it 
seems to have been only by a strong effort that 
he has noticed anything around him. Some sub- 
ject confined to his own breast has eugrossed all 
his thoughta, 


Uniess | am much deceived, | can partly guess 
what that engrossing topic must be, and after 
what I heard and saw lash night why should I 


feel any self-reproach for having won Honora 
Wheol wake next morning my mind is a chaos 
of mingled rapture and consternation. 


I hardly know whether | really om an “en- | I ought to allow her to do so, 
gaged” man or oot, acd what is yet worse, | 
hardly know whether I wish to be ! 


is staying at the rectory, Ifonora and I agree to a 
race to the High Spriugs—a pretty cascade in 
the hills whence the brook already mentioned 
takes its rise. 

The prize is to be a silver arrow, which fastens 


| Honora’s hat, 


At first we keep together pretty well, bub as 
the ground begins to rize rapidly, the superiority 
of the horses Honora and [I are riding ‘tells 
visibly. 

One after another of our companions drops 
behind, aud when the Springs—two threads of 





silver glistening in the :un, against a dark rocky 
background—at last come into view we alone 
are there to hail the sight, 

Honora is doing her best to win, and perhaps 
But I have eet 
| tay heart on that silver arrow asa gage d'amour. 
i Red Royer has entered into the spirit of the 





thing as keenly as bis rider, and when only a 
few yards have to be covered he forges bravely 
forward, and I jump down beside: the miniature 
cascade and making a cup of my hand drink 
Honora’s health as ebe drawa bridle by my side, 


Laughing and blushing she admits herself 
beaten, and raises her hands to unfasten the 
trophy from ber bat. 


But as she does so she utters a ory of dismay— 
her little gold-handled whipslips from her loosened 
grasp, and rolling down the hill drops into a 
wide pool formed by the springs before they flow 
off into the brook, and artificially deepeaed to 
cake a reservoir for dry weather, 

Of course I follow the whip, and of course I 
dive for it. What less could a mando for his 
lady-love ¢ 

There is nob the slightest danger, except of 
a thorough wetting, for I can swim. - 

But the water is chilly after the heat and 
excitement of our gallop, and I) am shivering 
with most uncomfortable violence as I run up 
the bill and exchange the recovered tresaure for 
the silver arrow. 

Honora’s thanke are earnest—even tender, 

But the others are all riding up by this time, 
and amidst a chorus of mingled chaff, condolence, 
and congratulation on my exploit, I receive one 
piece of advice which seems sensible on the face 
of it—to ride home as fast as possible and change 
my dripping garments. 

The luncheon party at the Grove must per- 
force be given up. 

One parting word with Honora we manage 
between ue to secure, 

‘May I cowe to you to-morrow for. my 
answer 7"' I ask. 

And she whispers, ‘‘ Yes,” 

Red Rover has to do his utmost for the next 
haif-hour or-so, and I am rattling, down hill at a 
pace which it is impossible to check on the 
instant, 

Somehow or other | take a wrong turning, aud 
find myself in a wild and lonely region, which I 
have never yes explored. 

I thought I should be at Maple Hill by lunch 
time, but on looking at my watch I find it is 
already past the hour, And surely it has 
suddenly become very dark, for the time of day ! 

Whai is that noise—thunder ? 

Presently there is a rending flash of - lightning, 
abt which he chooses to shy violently. And as at 
the moment I am attending more to the storm 
than the horse, he pitches me over his head, and 
when I fall, my own strikes sharply against 
heap of stones ! 

* * - * * 

Is this myself—this helpless mass of aching 
inutility ¢ 

I suppoee it must be; but the heavy object 
lying half-conaciously amongst a heap of pillowa, 
too weak to move, to speak, to think, is’ difficult 
to identify. 

I have puzzled over the problem several times 
before, I know, at long intervals; but ‘hitherto 
it has always got the better of me, aud whilst 
wrestlicg with it 1 have drifted away iato a state 
of unconsciousnes? again. 

Now I try to solve it by the sense of touch, 
and find that only one hand is available for the 


purpose. 

The other lies by my side, swollen aud be: 
numbed, and the arm to which it belongs is 
imprisoned in splints and 

t takes me so long to make this important 
series of discoveries that at the end of them I 
fall back, quite exhausted. 

Next time [ return to cofsciousness my brain 
is clearer; there is more light in the room ; and 
on moving my heard a little I see, sitting near the 
bed, and intent on some noiseless needlework, 
Uinconnue herself, 

Tke return to conscioueness after serious 
illness has one characteristic in comamon with 
dreama ; nothing seems very surprising to the 
patient. 

Acoordivgly I am not at all startled by this 
apparition, unexpected though it assuredly is, 
and lie watching the quieb figure, calmly and 
somewhat critically. 

In the full morning light, composed and un- 
conscious of observation, neither harassed nor 
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excited, as ‘I have previously seen her, she is 
much more attractive-looking than I at first 
supposed. 

“Tam glad to see you looking so much better,” 
she says, gently, folding and laying aside her 
work. “] hope you are no longer in such pain. 
Now you must have some——” 

“I don't want anything at all!” I interrupt 
her, in ati absurdly, unmanageably weak voice. 
“T oply want to talk you ; to ask-——” 

“We nurses never inguire what our patients 
think they want,” she answers, with o emile, 
“* We know all! about it so much better than they 
do. Besides, unless you take everything I bring 
you I will neither listen to you nor answer your 
questions, And you will find that I can be very 
determined.” 

So there id nothing for it but submission. 
And when I have obediently swallowed all she 
gives me she resumes her seat and glances at her 
watch. 

“Now you may talk to me—guietly—for 
exactly five minutes, By that tine i hope your 
doctor will be here to say earctly how much 
exertion is to be permitted you,” 

“Five minutes! and want to ask fifty 
questions! Where am I—what has happened— 
how long have I been ill—what good fortune 
threw me into your caret” 

“Stop | stop |” she cries, holding up a warning 
hand. .I knew the pretty hand, and . knew the 
peculiar ring upon ft too! And at sight af 
them so many memories and conjectures rush 
back upon my still feeble brain that I am on the 
verge of losing all control over my own thoughts 


The sound of her quiet voice helps to steady 
them, however, 

You are in your own room at Maple Hill,” 
she says, “but I don’b wonder that you did not 
recognise ib at first; we have been obliged to 
move and take away so much of the furniture, 
You. hada. very serious accident; Red Rover 
threw you during ». thunderstorm, I eup 
you must have miesed your way, for they looked 
for you in vain in every likely direction after the 
horse fuund his way back to the stables, And 
when you were found ab last-—many hours 
afterwards—-you were insensible, wet through, 
and had injured your head and broken one arm.” 

“ A tolerably good morning’s work, upon my 
word!. And how long ago was that? It seems 
to me about a year |” 

“ Rather more than three weeks,’ 

“ What a nuisance I must, have been to every 
body! I wonder when J ehall be alle iv get back 
to town #” 

“TI fancy you must not even begin to think of 
it yet. And please don’t attempt to move that 
arm. The quieter and more patient you are, and 
the more obedient to your doctor and nurse, the 
sooner you will be able to run away from us,” 

“T ehould think you will ail be heartily giod 
to get rid of me: But it cannot have been only 
the shack of the fall which has kept me in this 
staie so long ?” 

“No; you had ceneussion of the brain, 
followed by fever. And now you must not 
talk or be talked to any more, or vory likely 
you wil] have a relapse.” 

“Only one more question. Philip ~ Mrs. 
Heron——” 

“They will ba very glad to hear how much 
better you are. Now, not another word till your 
doctor comes.” 

My doctor I find is young Hart, who is very 
clever and devoted’ to his profeasion, and bas 
evidently much : ‘the variety introduced 
into his humdrum country practise by my ratler 
complicated‘ case,” ’ 

My convalescence is slow “and tedious, but I 
endure ite fluctuations with a philosophy aston- 
ishing to myself, assisted by Hart's society and 
the ministrations of the gentlest, the most patient, 
the most companionable of nurses, 

She reads to me when I'am unable to read to 


myself (the fever has weakened my sight, but | 


Hart says that with care it will.soon be as strong 
ae ever egain)—talke freely and pleasautly when 
I am dieposed to talk—or sits ot work, within 
hearing if I should want anything ffom ‘her, 


- 








a, a silence which is almost equally companion- 


le. 

My new friend is both; and the fresh ex- 

perience is so agreeable that I think it cheaply 
, 60 faras I am myseli concerned, by 
this illness, 

Perhaps lingering physical weakness is maiuly 
responsible for my cowardice ({ am sure I hope 
it may be so), but it certainly is a fact that I am 
in no hurry to get strong—to leave my “ loop- 
hole of retreat ”’—to enter again on the “race for 
wealth,” and to face the question of exactly how 
I stand with Honora Corbet, 

There is another point thit puzzles me when I 
geb too far on the road to recovery to take 
everything as a matter-of-course. 

How does it happen that the fair unknown is 
always here—that her authority seems absolute 
and that I never see anyone else ? 

No, by the way, she is not quite always here. 
She goes away before Dr. Hart comes for his 
long evening visits, and sometimes her place of 
watcher is taken by a good-natured but taciturn 
old woman who keeps my rooms in order, washes 
my hands and face as if I were a baby, and is 
called Mrs. Withers, 

As soon as I am able to sit up in au armchair 
for au hour or so daily I resolve on getting to 
the bottom of some, at all events, of the small 
mysteries that trouble me. 

“How is it,” I inguire, when “the young 
lady” is arranging some late chrysanthemums 
and fern leaves in a large Dresden vase on my 
table, “how is ib thst 1 have never once seen 
Philip or his father and mother all this time? I 
am quite well enough to see them now.” 

That lovely sensitive flush which eo promptly 
answers to every emotion rises on my com- 
panion’s delicate cheek, She pauses a little 
before anewering. 

Then with a sigh,— 

"Well, you will be obliged to know all about 
it sooner or later. But promise not to be very 
angry, or very much hurt—not to gef excited 
and make yourself worse.” 

“T will be as quiet as a lamb!” 

“When you proved to have fever it was at 
first feared that it would turn out to be typhus, 
and Mrs, Heron, who is extremely nervous about 
infectious illness, persuaded her husband to go 
away at once.” 

“Oh! and Philip ?” 

T eup there is more wounded self-love and 
offended pride in my tone than I intended to 
betray, for the gir! says eagerly, pleadingly,— 

“Obl you must not, indeed, feel hurt with 
Philip. There are great excuses to be made for 
him. He stayed ‘here some time after his 
father and mother left, He was intensely 
anxious about you. I am sure nothing would 
have moved him but the entreatica of Miss 
Corbet.” . 

* What?” 

She starts and changes colour at the concen- 
trated fury of my tone. 

**Tt was only natural, you know,” she quietly 
resumes, after a short pause. “ Philip could nob 
do anything for yow by remaining ; and as they 
were engaged she naturally did not wish him to 
run ay useless risk.” 

Task no more otestions after that. I think I 
have heard enough for one day. 





CHAPTER VI. 


JEncacrD’to Philip—already! The “shallow” 
Philip! Well, I must say she bas lost no time 
about it! She might at all events have waited 
to see whether ] was going to live or die.’ I sup- 
pose ‘she feared I should ‘recover and claim her ! 
But why did she accept me, if she so soon tired 
of the bargain ? ‘ 

By the-way, J am not quite sure that she sever 
did Perhaps if I were to charge 


her with ing done so she would say FT had 
ee *vher, like all the rest of the 
world, 4.6. 4 


There is:more wounded vanity than despairing 
love in my reflections ; and the effect of pique on 
heart-wounds is very much like that of carbolic 





acid on flesh wounds, It makes them smart 
most abominably, but prevents festering anu 
promotes healing. 

I suppose it is my growing intimacy with 
Dr. Hart which euggests thia surgical com- 
parison. 

He comes in earlier than usual on the morning 
after my nurse's unwilling disclosures, and finds 
her with me, having: just brought iu a basket of 
fruit and a bunch of flowers, 

“Well, doctor,” 1 exclaim, “I have learnt at 
lash all that I am responeihie for, I little 
imagined that I was emptying Maple Hill of 
its inhabitants, and spreading desolation around 
te.” 

“Th was a falee alarm,” he says, laughing. 
“But perhaps it is quite as well that we 
should have had the field to ourselves while 
there was danger, though not of the sort they 
feared.” 

"But it fe quite time I was off now ; the plice 
ought to be disinfected and restored ‘o its 
owners.” 

“The infection arising from a broken arm is 
not alarming.” . 

“But seriously—when may I undertake the 
journey! Iam uncomfortable at the thought of 
having put everybody about in this way.” 

“To a week or ten days I thiok you may ven- 
ture, You must keep your arm in a sling for 
some time yet, but with ordinary care that need 
not, of course, prevent your travelling, As fo 
the good people who ran away from you your 
conscience need not be very tender. If they had 
listened to me, aud not taken s panic they might 
have been here now.” 

“ There was one, at all events, forfunately for 
me, who did not run away,” I remark, glancing 
ab my nurse. 

“TI do not. deserve any credit for that,” she 
answered hastily, “I was not a free agent,’ 

“Would you have forsaken me if you had 
been ?” 

“That is scarcely a fair quesvion,” she says, 
her colour risiog. 

“Dr. Hart, I appeal to you. Do you think she 
would have run away like the res. }” 

‘“No !” he replies, emphatically. “From my 
knowledge of Mies Rosalind, J dou’t think any 
risk to herself would drive her away from anyone 
she could help.” 

“Tam afraid you are not quite so well to day, 
after all!” observes my gentle uurse, as {he door 
closes behind the doctor. 

“Oh, yes, I am—better, unfortunately. What 
made you think me not so well ?” 


“ Because I heard euch a very, very deep sigh , 


when Dr. Hart spoke of your econ being able to 
travel.” 

"TY don’t relish the prospech of approaching 
banishment, that is all,” 

““Banishment! whepv you are going back to 
society, and all the interests of active life? I 
should have thought being imprisoned here was 
the real banishment,” 

“ See how different the actual always ia from 
the ideal, You think I am to be congratulated 
op returning to hard work ia solitary chambers 
where there is literally no one to care whether I 
live or die, except my old charwoman, to whom 
my life is important ax representing co many 
additional shillings per week in her pocket, J, 
who have so long been accustomed? to your care 
and companionship.” 

‘That is all very well,” she answers, with the 
simple, straightforward composure which js not 
the least of her charms. “1 owed you « ‘good 
turn,’ you know, and I am glad, most glad, that 
you think I have been able to pay it. But now 
you ought to be glad to go; of course this 
mode of life would soon become very tire- 
some.” 

“ Not to me, if it did not become tiresome to 
you. I have never yet thanked you for all your 
goodness, and I fear I shall not be able to.make 
you understand how grateful I am.” 

“here is nothing whatever to be grateful 
for,” she anewers, and by her arch smile | know 
she remembers that she is quoting my own word: 
once addressed to her. “i would have dore as 
much for any one, and then you know T ran no 
risk.” 
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“But in oli probability you saved my life. | entered the room to discharge some slight office, * Come as soon or come #& often as you may 


Yet, eo strangely are we situated,” I add, after a 
pause, “thac I do not even know under what 
name to thank you.’ 

{ flatter myself that this is a highly ingenious 
way of insinuating the question, which I hesitate 
to ask outright, but ehe baffles me, 

‘ My name is Rosalind,” she eaye simply, and 
then I remember that Dr. Hart bas addressed 
her as “ Mise Rosalind’ more than once, 

“KR nalind 1” I repeat inquiringty. 

“T had rather you did not ask me any more,” 
she auewers, very hurriedly and eadly. “Tom 
not at liberty to explain any of the things con- 
cerning myself, which very likely seem strange 
to you |” 

Her words recall all the old puzzles, of which 
f have almost lost sight in our later intimacy. 
Our strange meeting, her determination that I 
should not know where she lived, her midnight 
interview with Heron—surely never were people 
#0 oddly*thrown together | 

And then another perplexing point recurs to 
me which passed unheeded at the time in my 
own astonishment at what she had to tell. 

I mean the perfect composure with which she 
announced Philip’s ewgagement. 

{ will try the experimeut of introducing his 
aame again. 

* T don’t think I have ever asked you,” I begin 
speaking carelessly, but watching her cloeely, 
“where all my affectionate friends went to when 
I frightened them away from their own neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Heron are at Barmouth.” 

* And Phillip ?” 

“Philip ie not very far from them,” she con 
tinues, with the aame unroffied tranquility, “He 
went down to Lord Caradce’s Welsh seat with 
the Groves and Miss Corbet. Miss Grove, I be- 
lieve, is engaged to Lord Caradoc.” 

Conversation fags a little, and then Rosalind 
fetches me some letters, which she says she had 
forgotten, 

Among them is one from Laura Beauchamp, 
the last in the packet but the earliest in date. 

‘T heard yesterday from an old acquaintance 
of mine,” writes my cousin, “ who I find has be- 
come @ new acquaintance of yours, I trust she 
is nothing more, though she makes moat strict 
inquiries about you. 

‘She was at achoo!l with me, and even at that 
age I tbink such a calculatiog head was uever set 
on woman's shoulders, You know me too well to 
suppose I am prejudiced against her because she 
is 60 pretty—on the contrary, I rather like her, 
but really she is awfully dangerous |” 

I look egain at the date of Laura’s letter. It 
was written a few daye after my declaration to 
Honora. 

So now, I suppose, the whole tangled web of 
her conduct lies wuravelled before me, She led 
me onin pique at Lord Caradoc’s desertion—she 
kept my fate trembling in the balance while she 
aecer tained my precise value io the matrimonial 
market—and she threw me over at once and for 
ever on discovering how iusigoificant that was 


Vell, it is a lesson-—-the sort of lesson which 
often leaves men cynics and sceptics as regards 
the faith and tenderness and virtue of women, 


aud roight have done tt 1e eame for me had I not 
found an antidote in learning by heart the 


patience and simplicity and dignity of Rosa- 
dind. 

But to what purpose? since she is only a living 
enigma | 


t is my last evening at Maple Hill. I have no 
louger any shadow of excuse for remaining, yet I 


am unreasonably, unaccountably reluctant to go 


away. 
Thave walked in the gardens daily of late— 
sometimes even getting so fer as the park ; and 


ouce or twice Fiart has asked me to drive with 
him, 

During this rapid progress Rosalind has made 
me shorter visits, and at longer iutervals, though, 
op returning to the house afier any absence, I 
generally fiad that she has been fo my rooms, 
and left there some graceful token of her 
pre: 2nCe, 

Tea had been who had 


server’, and Rosalind, 


| 








was about to depart. 

“Will you not stay and pour out my tea for 
me once more—this last evening!” I ask, en- 
treatingly. 

“T think you can do it for yourself now, quite 
easily," she says, 

“Tt is not half so refreshing when I do it for 
myself. Come, why should you refuse me this 
one hour, when you have given me so many— 
aud when it must be so long before I am likely to 
trouble you again?” 

“Weill!” she answers, slowly, taking the chair 
opposite to mine, “ib is, as you say, for the last 
time. ” 

“T don't think that was exactly what I said. 
I did indeed say that this was our last evening 
here—under these circumstances. But nothing 
shall ever make me believe that you are never to 
pour out tea for me again,” 

** Nothing is lesa likely, though!” 

“You said something very like that once 
before” I reply, provokingly. ‘ Don't you re- 
member the first time you made tea for me--and 
how fully persuaded you were then that it was 
the last?” 

I have succeeded in my cruel deaigy of shaking 
her composure. The colour rushes to her pale 
cheeks, and the fingers she clasps nervously to- 
gether are trembling. 

‘You may possibly recollect, too, bidding me 
a final good-bye, and saying that nothing was less 
likely than that we should ever meet again |” 

“ Well, and did it not prove so?” she retorts, 
with sudden spirit. “Did we ever meet again— 
in the ordinary course of things? Did you ever 
even sec me till L came to take your nurse's 
place t ” 

“What bas been maybe. I would break the 
other arm to be thrown again upon your care—i* 
there were no other way.” 

I wish the excellent Withers on the very 
coldest pinnacle of Mout Bianc. For her entrance 
at this moment with the tray (I am still subject 
to the early hours, and “little and often” des- 
potism of conva!eacence) prevents me from finding 
out what auswer Rosalind will vouchsafe to this 
hazardous speech. 

“ How often I shall wish myself back here, 
when Iam shut up in those dingy, dusty, lonely 
rooms of mine!” I remark, after contempla- 
ting for some moments the trees waving beyond 
the still uvcurtained window, the bright fire 
flickering in the grate—the graceful figure and 
fair face opporite to me ; all so homelike, and now 
so faruiliar. 

“ You think so at preeent,” is the quiet anewer. 
“ Bat in the pleasure of returning to active life 


you will soon forget all this, or only remember it | 


as belonging toa time when you were very help- 
less and uncomfortable.” 

“Tes that the way you remember!” I ask, 
earnestly. “ Will you forget all the hours we 
have spent together, or only remember them as a 
time when you were wearied and worn out by the 


| exacting demands of a helpless invalid ?” 


She makes no answer, aud looking sczutinizing)y 
at her half-averted face, I eee to my conaterne- 
tion that she is crying—she, ordinarily so calm, 
so tranquil, so self-possessed, 

Two rapid steps place me by her side. She 
rises in agitation, and would burry from the 
room, but I stand before here, and detain her. 

“ Rosalind—Rogalind, are those teare for 
mei” 

She controls herself by a violent effurt, 


"No!" she avuswers, with a smile of inde- 
ecribable sadness, “they are for myself. You | 
little dream how much I have to endure. 


little know what a refuge, what a resource it has 
been, to forget everything else in care for you ! 
And then your words reminded me of how soon it 
would all be over; and the thought of the old 
life coming back, unchanged, unbroken except by 
the meraory of what had been so different, seemed 
more than [ could bear {” 

* Batis neednot, will not, must not beso. I shall 
return—perhaps very soon. They will all be glad 
to see me clothed and in my right mind.” 

I continue trying for both our sakes io epeak 
more lightly than I feel. 





You 





you will nob see me.” 

“But that will be the chief object of my 
coming! After all that has passed you cannot 
refuse me that smallest privi of friendship,” 

“Long since I told you that friendship was not 
for me, ‘Twice we have been thrown together by 
the strangest chance. Ip must not happen a thir 
time, and again | beg you, asI did before, to con 
ceal our having met from everyone.” 

“ Buo that is now impossible,” I urge, in 
“This time it is already known 


“ Only to Dr. Hart and Withers, and they can 
both be depended upon, They know the neces- 
sity for what I ask.” 

“You trust Dr. Hart and Withers—will you 
not also trust me? Ido not ask from curiosity, 
I want to share your burdens. You have become 
so necessary and so dear to me that whatever 
they may be! shall not think them a feather's 
weight if you also give me yourself.” 

She turns white, and trembles like a leaf. 

” I-I do not understand=what you are say 
“Tam telling you that I love you, Rosalind, 
and asking you to be my wife.” 

“You mean thie—you ask me to be your wife, 
not even knowing my name or my story—ouly 
meeting me ia this humiliating concealment,” she 
cries, vehemently, 

‘*T know you, Rosalind. That is enuugh for 
me. If you desire it I will not even ask your 
secret again till ae pai are mipe and all mine 
are yours by rig 

“Gas” iy. Te iene’, with a sob that seems 
to come from a breaking heart, “this is love in- 
deed ! and it must not be mine.” 

“It is yours, to alleternity. You cannot alien- 
ate it. You may refuse me, but I will never give 
you vp—never cease trying to win you—unless 
re can look mein the face and say you do not 

ve me,” 

A deep crimson chases the whiteness from her 
cheeks. Her eyes are fixed on the ground, her 
hande slightly clasped. 

“«J—-I—Heaven help me! I cannot say it,” 

“Then you must be my wife,’ 

“ Never—never—never |” 

“You are bound, at ail events, to give me some 
reason for refusing me. 

She hesitates a moment fn deep, anxious, pain- 
ful thought. At last her answer comes faint and 
low. 

“ To-morrow, before you go, I will tell you.” 

And az the last word passes her lips she draws 
away the hands [I have taken in my own, and 
hurries from the room. 


ee 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Miss Rosarmp’s compliments, sir, and if you 
can spare half-an-hour now she will be glad to 
see you.” 

I look up in astonishment at Wither's grave 
and unmoved countenance as she makes this 
fcrmal announcement ; but, of course, instantly 
prepare to obey the summons. 

“You will want your hat, sir,” she says, 
lingering for a moment ot the entrance of my 
room. 

Then she goes downstairs, out of the hall door, 
and round to a part of the gardens which I 
have scarcely noticed before, shut off from 
the park by a light iron fence aud high shrub- 
bery, and bounded on the side adjoining the 
house by a high, weather-stained, red brick 
wall. 

In this wall there ia a door, which Withers 
opens with oa huge key, and then we find our 
selves in an old-fashioned flagged court, quite 
shut in by two other walls resembling that 
through which we entered, but lined on the 
inner side with climbing plants and shrubs, and 
brightened by several beda of gay autumn 
flowers. The fourth sive of the square is formed 
by a wing of Maple Hill House, so built as to 
form practically a separate dwelling, with its own 
entrance and smajl hall, into which Withera loads 
the way. 
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Then she knocks gently ab a door on our left, 
and it is opened by Rosalind herself. 

She is pale and sad, There are dark hollows 
under her eyes, and the hand which for an 
instant rests in mine is cold as ice. 

Withdrawing it with a sigh, she takes me to 
the further end of a long, low, simply furnished 
room with books and flowers about it, a well- 
used work- table, and an open piano. 

Leaning back in a large armchair, and almost 
lost in the voluminous folds of a fleecy shawl, ia 
a small, shadowy, delicate-looking woman, with 


very eager, t eyes. 

“Mother,” says Rosalind, to my unspeakable 
astonishment, “this is Mr, Poyntz! He has 
come to ace you, and say good-bye to us,” 

“I am to see any friend of Rosalind’s,” 
says a soft, tremulous voice, “I think my 
daughter told me you had a ‘severe accident, 
and were very ill.. I hope you have quite 


recovered, 

" Quite ; thanks to Dr, Hart's skill, and your 
daughter's invaluable nursing.” 

“I was pleased that she could be of use in your 
illness. I am too weak to be of use to anyone 
now. I was quite willing to spare Rosalind, 
though I missed her very much,” 

Roealind herself is kaning against the back of 
her mother’s chair, listening, it seems to me, with 
strained, feverish eagerness, to every word that 
falls from those tremulous lips, 

“You were very kind, I can quite understand 
how much you must have missed her, I owe 
you many thanks,” 

“You were welcome. But I am glad to have 
her once more with me again. She is all I 
have left in the world now that her fatber is 
dead, You know,” she adds, in quicker, 
firmer tones, leaning forward with a look of 
intent inquiry, and suddenly laying one trans- 
parent hand on wine--“you know I was his 
wife }” 

"Of course!” I anewer, with an energy 
proportioned to my utter ignorance and extreme 
confusion, Then, as soon as I can collect my 
scattered wits, ' introduce some utterly irrelevant 
and unimportant subject. 

For a few moments she talks like any 
ordinarily well-mannered, well-informed woman. 

Bub at every pause, with the persistent recur- 
rence of a chorus, comes some reference to 
Rosalind’s father, and then the plaintive, unvary- 
ing appeal, — 

“You know I was hia wife |?’ 

This goes on for about twenty minutes. The 
painful impression made by «wy visit would be 
almost intolerable but for the love so plainly 
visible between mother and child—so wistful and 
dependent on the one side, so tender and pro- 
tecting on the other. 

At last Rosalind makes a slight, almost imper- 
ceptible gesture ; and bidding her mother good- 
bye, 1 follow her from the room. 

In silence she walks through the little hall, 
taking up the key of the garden door, which 
Withers had left ou the table. In silence we 
cross the flagged court and re-enter the Hall 
garden, 

Then, when we are safe from all other eyes 
and ears, ehe turns to me with a passionate, 
expressive gesture of her hand towards the spot 
we have left, 

“There,” she says, “is the secret of my life, 
There is the sacred, dreadful tie that will for 
ever forbid my forming any other,” 

“I deny it,” I exclaim, impulsively. “You 
have only to trust me, Now that you have let 
ine see the nature of your burdenI am more 
anxious than ever to help you bear it,” 

“You are generous,” she replies ; but do you 
think I could allow you to sacrifice yourself so? 
I must bear my grief as I have always borne it— 
alone.” 

“That is impossible now. If you knew how 
traly.I love you you would understand that any 
trouble of yours must henceforth be mine also, 
The only question is whether we shall share them 
together or apart.” % 

_"I would far rather have died,*¥ she answers, 





mournfully, “than have brought trouble on 
you.” 
For a few moments we walk up and down the 





broad avenue ia silence, side by side. The trees 
are showering gold and ruszet and crimson 
leaves at our feet. The air that plays on 
our faces is the moist aromatic breath of 
autumn woods. Overhead, through the fast 
thinning boughs, a streak of blue sky is 
visible. ; 

Presently Rosalind raises her eyes to mine, 
with the look of one who has taken a hard 
resolution. 

“T have still much to tell you,” she says, 
slowly, “If what you have just seen hdd recon- 
ciled you, as I hoped it would, to the necessity 
for our parting, I should have been spared the 
rest of my wretched story. But you have aright 
to know all the truth. My father and Mr, Heron 
were half- brothers,” 

“Good Heaven! Then you are Philip's 
cousin }” 

“Yes, I am a Heron, though I am not 
allowed to use my father’s name. I wonder they 
have nob forbidden me to wear his rivg,” 
she adds, bitterly-——just’ glancing at the blue 
signet round which I wove such baseless 
fancies, 

“My grandfather was married twice; the 
second time rather late in life, to his house- 
keeper, who had, I believe, been his first wife's 
maid. 


"My father, who was then sixteen, was furious, 
and there were bitter, bitter quarrele, which 
ended in his leaving home, never to return. 

‘* When his education was completed he went 
abroad, living for a year or two ab all the great 
art centres in turn, and go indulging his passion 
for painting and travel that ihe very idea of a 
agttked life in England became distasteful to 
him. He had no communication whatever with 
his family, his remittances being forwarded 
through the steward to any foreign banker he 
might name; and even when my graudfather 
died he was not summoned home. 

“Mrs. Heron and her son (Philip's father) of 
course left this house. Some provision had 
been made for them, but I have been told that 
she was extravagant, and that they got into 
great difliculties. Maple Hiil was shut up, 
and, as before, my father’s business was entirely 
transacted by the steward. 

“Meantime he had married the orphan 
daughter of an English chaplain who was study- 
ing painting at Munich. Their eugagement wae 
short; my mother had uno relatives and few 
friends to consult, and after their marriage they 
at once left for Italy. 

“ My father was eccentric and reserved, He 
made few acquaintances and had no correspond. 


| ents, and I don't suppose even the fact of his 


marriage was known except to the few persons 
gathered round him in his temporary reating- 
places. 

(Continued on page 572.) 








BERYL’S MARRIAGE. 


——i0t— 


CHAPTER XY, 


Ir was on one of the loveliest of spring days 
that Sir’ Denis Adair and his bride returned to 
Heron Dyke, Their home-coming had more than 
ence been postponed, till Mrs. Dent began to 
think they meant to take up their abode abroad 
for good and all, and she was delighted when, on 
the third date named, she received no letter of 
excuses, but a few lines from Bery] saying they 
were really on their way, and that as Herou Dyke 
was only two hours’ journey from London she 
hoped before long to come and spend a day with 
her aunt, 

Mrs. Dent put the note down with a sigh ; she 
was not a very clever woman, but her perceptions 
were keen cnough where those she loved were 
concerned, and she had felt for a long time past 
that all was not well with Beryl, 

’ Lady Adair’s letters were few and short. 
They were always affectionate, and never failed 
to notice avy little news her sunt had sent of 


home matters; but she rarely mentioned her 
husband, and she left some of Aunt Julia’s 
questions unanswer 

The kindly Mra, Dent had a — that the 
hurried marriage had not turned out quite so 
well as she had hoped. She did not blame Sir 
Denis ; Beryl was so sensitive, so ready to feel 
hurt needlexsly, only the’gir! bed been most 
passionately in love, she had given her whole 
heart to her bridegroom, and full well Aunt 
Julia knew that if Denis Adair had failed to 
realize his wife's expectations her awnkeniog 
would be a bitter one. 

As she took her place by her husband's side in 
a first-class carriage at Dover Bery) was feeling 
sadder than she had done since leaving Paris. 
Alas ! she could not help remembering what chia 
home coming might have meant for her. How 
much she would have looked forward to seeing 
Denis’ old home but for the awful barrier 
between them, raised by her own handa on the 
evening of their wedding day, and which it 
seemed now as though no power on earth could 
overthrow, 

Sir Denis and Lady Adair had been married 
over four months, but they were no wit nearer 
each other, They had gone to the South of 
France on leaving Paris. Later they had visited 
Italy and seen al the Jions of Rome. They had 
travelled continually from place to place, and 
seen enough eights to qualify them to write a 
guide-book, They had rushed about chiefly 


leisure to realize the breach between them, and 
probably neither would have suggested a return 
to England but that Beryl caugh? wa attack of 
malaria while in Italy, acd the Eaglish doctor 
who attended her insisted on her going home as 
soon aS she was well enovgh to travel. Mrs. 
Dent little knew the return had only been 

tpoged twice because each time Beryl seemed 
still teo weak to attempt the long journey. Lady 
Adair wae careful not even to mention her illness 
“in writing to the Oake, 

At last Sir Denis took the Jaw into his own 
hands, He bad a private interview with the 
doctor, and at its close told his wife they would 
start for home the next day. 

*T don’t feel well enough to travel.” 

“ Beryl,” said Denis very gravely, ‘' Dr, Clyde 
says you will never be better while we remain 
here, aod that he has told you repeatedly you 
ought to leave Italy, even if you travel only ten 
miles a day, and that in an invalid carriage, til 
we get away from this aguish country.” 

Beryl! looked fixedly on the floor. 

* Wellf” 

"It is nob ‘well’ at all,” replied Sic Denis 
sternly ; ‘you have wilfully neglected the doctor's 
orders, as though you did not wish to get well,” 

“T don’t think I do particularly.” 

at Be 1 i] ” 

“Well,” she asked slowly, “is there anything 
to make me anxious for a lovg life? Ti [ dien 
you would have your freedom and be able 
to—— 

“ Don’t,” said Denis Adair hoarsely. “I know 
you misjudge me, Bery!. I know you well-nigh 
hate me, but I have not deserved that last 
taunt. I would have been your devoted husband, 
your faithful Jover, had you suffered me, As 
it is, I insist on your taking proper care of 
your own health, and I assure you iat, so 
far from wishing for my freedom, if 1 were so 
unfortunate as to survive you I should live 
and die a widower,” 

Of course he had been too unhappy in this 
marriage to contemplate another, though! Bery! 
angrily, which was really rather hard on Sir 
Denis. However, after this she made no more 
objections ; her husband took the planning of 
their journey upon himself, and with so much 
success that when they landed at Dover Lady 
Adair was nob only none the worse but really 
far stronger than when they jcft !taly, 

They wend on to Heron Dyke by a local train 
and so did no did not pass through London, fo 
which Bery] was. thankful 

Had they stayed even a few hours in town Mrs, 
Dent would certainly have come to meet them, 
aud Beryl did not want to eee her svat yet. 








So the husband and wife who were “ strangers 


because they could not bear to be quiet and bave- 
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yet’ sat almoet silent for the shorb journey in 
the slow local train ; Sir Denis had engaged the 
whole carriage, sc in spite of the frequent stop- 
poges, they had not to fear intrusion. 

They were oear the station for Heron Dyke 
when he suddenly put dowu his newspaper and 
said iu rather a constrained manner,—- 

“[ hear the people have been prepariug a wel- 
come for us, Beryl; there'll be triumphal arches, ; 
and cheering, and ail that sort of thing.” 

Indeed,’’ said Beryl, dreamily. 

*‘Tt'a rather a farce under the circumstances,” 
returned Sir Deuis, “but they can't guess our 
—our relations ; no doubt they think uaa very 
heppy pair. I was down once or twice just before 
our wedding, and—no doubs I gave them a 
wrong impression. .I don't often ask a favour of 
you, but 1 should be glad if——” 

He stopped abruptly, and Beryl had to help 
him out, 





“You want me to seem pleased at their 
tokene of good will, You need not be afraid 
Denis, | wouldn’t hurt your tenanta’ feelings for 


the world; besides, 1 am getting quite used to 
acting a part.” 

She had wounded him terribly ; she had not 
meant the last words as a stab, but they pierced 
his heart, Stillthere were thinge that must be 
said, and so he parsevered, 

“{£ confess 1 should prefer not to take the 
whole neighbourhood into our confidence,” he 
aaid coldly. “We shall probably be very little 
at Heron Dyke, and UL should like the people who | 
have known meé from a boy cot to suspset what 
& wretched business we have made of things.” 

‘/ bave vo intention of enlightening them,” 
said Beryl coldly. “Pray.have you any very 
intimate frfends in the veaghbourhood { "’ 

“ Noclose friends ; our nearest neighboursare the 
Blakes. He isa self-made man, and you won't } 
have much io common with his wife, Still, 1 | 
shouldn’t like to hurt their feelings by declining | 
to know them; but. you need not see much of | 
them. An old friend of mine is Mr. Blake's | 
secretary. By-the-way, he is a samesake of 
your Have youa cousin Dick?” 

“No,” said Beryl, who did not think ib neces- | 
eary to say she possessed an uncle of that name, | 
*] bave no cousins except the Denta aud Sir | 
Charles Lester.” 

“Well, Dick Chesney is a sort of chum of 
mine. I don’t say he's a very admirable persona, 
but he’s very pleasant company, and J feel sorry 
for him, he has expensive tastes and no means 
of gratifying them. He was very down on his 
luck when I introduced him to Mr. Blake ; he is | 
acting as secretary, companion, and social guide | 
to him now.” 

Beryi felt little doubt that the Dick Chesney 
in question was her uncle; but in spite of Mrs. 
De revelations she had never shared the 
family deteetation of “ Uncle Dick.” 

She understood Aunt Julia naturally hated 
the idea of a ependthrift enjoying her father’s 
veaith, aud of course ib was yery wrong of the 
youvg man to have waated his substance on | 
riotous living, and have married a woman old 
enough to be his mother; but Beryl had felt the | 
eatraints of middle-class formality herself enough | 
not to condemn Dick utterly because the Dents 
disapproved of him. She was quite ready to 
hold out the hand of fellowsbip to the. prodigal 











if Denis wished it. i f 


{ shouldn’t care to earn my living like that,” | 
she sa‘d, apropes of Dick Chesney's oceupation ; 
e the Biakes nice to him }” 

“I expect 82>; they are very kindly people; | 
vow, ia another moment we shall be ab the; 
station,’ | 

it was not on the Adair property so there was | 
no demonstration ; but they had hardly driven 
two miles when they came to a triumphal! arch | 
round which a crowd bad assembled. 

A ringiog cheer was given for Sir Denis and his 
bride, while a venerable white-haired man read 
an address of welcome, which was rather inter- 
rapted by the sound of the church bells, which 
suddenly started out into a joyous peal. i 

Joy and sorrow atruggled together in Beryl’s | 
heart; joy that while she lived no other woman 
could be so near to Denis as she was ; sorrow for 
the love dream which had been ao rudely shat 





tered by the strange girl’s revelations on that 
bleak December morning which seemed so terribly 
long ago. 

After that the lanes seemed litera!ly lined with 
people, and when they passed through the lodge 
gates the crowd grew eveg denser; but Beryl 
hardly heeded them now. 

A mort wonderful thing had happened, and 
she held her breath almost in amazement, for 


| the gabled lodge was the very one she had seen 


in her well-remembered dream. Could it be 
that the héuse she was thinking (in her dream) 
of jeaving for ever was her husband’s house ? 

Sir Denis sprang out of the carriage and 
astisted her to alight, while a deep cheer went up 
from many voices ; but Lady Adair was trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

She could not be mistaken ; it wae the house 
of her dream, she could have swora to it; even 


j the slightest detail was the same. 


She hardly heard her husband's words thank. 
ing the crowd for thelr welcome; she knew 
voguely that cake and wine were produced, and 


| the health of the bappy (*) pair was drunk with 


acclamations, and Denis stocd on the terrace- 
steps with her hand drawn through his arm 
while he made a brief speech. 

It was over at last; the crowd had dispersed, 
and Lady Adair stood in her own room with the 
housekeeper in attendance; the. latter func- 
tionary had engaged one of her nieces as maid 
to her new mistress, but she would allow no one 
but herself to dress Beryl on thie first night of 
her home-coming. 

Lady Adair cared more for dress now than she 
had ever done as Miss Chesney ; perhaps she felt 
she would fain look her best, that the world 
might not suspect ske had been wooed and 
married oot for herself but her fortune. 

She had been beautiful in the cld days at the 
Oaks, but she was ten times lovelier now! . li 
was uot a happy face ; no one could have called it 
so, but it had gained wonderfully in feeling and 
expression. 

To-night she wore a eoft flowing dress of white 


| crepy woollen stuff, trimmed with a little coarse 


lace ; natural forget me-nots at her breast and 
in the coile of her golden bair-—a simple costume 
for a great heiress, but one which suited her to 
perfection, 

‘The old housekeeper’s eyes were not quite dry 
av they rested ou her new mistresy, 

“May you be very happy at the Court, my 
lady,” she said respectfully ; ‘‘as happy as you 
are now.” 

Bery! felt sadly that if she were never happier 
than she was now her share of felicity would be. 
slight indeed, but she made some kindly reply te 
the old servant aud then went downstairs to the 
drawing: room, 

Sir Denis was waiting for her there; dinner 
was announced, and the pair sat down for the 
first time to a meal in their own house, 

They talked about indifferent subjects, for the 
butler was in attendance, and they were not free 
to be silent. t 

When the man withdrew a painful pause fol- 
lowed, Beryl longed to tell Denis she was sorry 
for those taunts epoken on their wedding-night 
and to ask him if they could not begin their 
marvied life afresh ; but the reserve, which was in 
her almost an affliction, prevented her speaking 
rankly, 

As for Denis he was thiuking how beautiful 


} was the casket whose jewel he had lost. 


Beryl’s face and forra were lovelier than ever. 
Must it be that he could never win herself, her 
heart and soul ? 

‘*To-morrow is Uhursday,” he said, at last, 
‘and no one will call until wo have ‘ appeared at 
church,’ so you will have a few days of freedom, 
Beryl.” 

“That’s well,” she answered, ‘for I shall 
want to get used to this large house and learn 

o ind my way about.” 

“Tt is a big, rambling old pile," replied Denis ; 
‘but I love it dearly. { was born here, and no 
other place could really be home to me,” 

And he had sacrificed her to Heron Dyke. 
That was the thought in Beryl’s heart ; knowing 
full well he did not love her, he had married ber 
just that her money might restore the faded 





glories of the Court and rescue the home of 
his ancestors from the clutches of Mr. Blake. 

Beryl’s eyes wandered round the drawing- 
room when she returned toit, There was some- 
thing etrangely familiar to her about it, Then 
she recognised her own piano and several 
dainty trifles from her little siiting-room at 
the Oaks. Denis raust have sent for them to make 
the place seem homelike to her, 

“Tt is just as though he loved me really,” 
thought the girl with a little sigh: “Oh I wish 
that girl had never found me out and toid me 
about her sister, I was py before I doubted 
Denis, and my being wre’ can't alter things 
or bring Nell back to life.” She always looked 


; on “Nell” as dead; Beryl had believed her 


dying, or she would never have married Sir 
Denis Adair. 

But they were not left alone even till Mon- 
day, Denis met the village doctor the following 
day, and insisted on bringing him home to 
lusch. Was it really to gratify Mr. Carter, or 
becouse he dreaded a long day téle-a téte with 
his unloved wife ? 

Mr. Carter was sixty turned, but stronger 
and more energetic than many younger men, 
He came of 4 good. old Kentish family, and 
there was something of high-bred courtesy in 
the way in which he greeted the bride. 

“T always wanted to see a Lady Adair at 
Heron Dyke,” he told her when Denia left thera 
alone for a moment. “I have known your. hus- 
band from infancy; his father and mother were 
my life-long friends, and I alwaye knew Sir Denis 
would settle down into a model squire and 
landlord when once he had secured a wife.” 

“He was in no hurry,” said Beryl. “ Sic 
Denis was turned thirty when I met him.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Carter with a smile, “ per- 
haps Providence reserved him for. you, and if 
you will forgive an old man’s freedom, my 
lady, you were certainly worth waiting for.” 

eddy went off: very well, It was odd how 
the presence of a third peraon broke down all 
the constraint and etiffueas which made Beryl 
dread her téfe-a téte meala with Denis, Conver- 
sation was brisk, and she took her full ehare 
in it. Mr. Carter explaining such local allusions 
as would have been lost.on a stranger. 

“Mr. Blake was furious with you, Sir Denis,” 
said the surgeon with a droll smile (tha servants 
had left the room); "in fact, E can’t. tell which 
he railed against most, yourself or Lady Adair; . 
but poor man he has found a. new trouble now 
which has temporarily driven his old grievance 
out of his head.” 

“I hope his wife is not ili,” said Denis 
promptly. ‘ Mrs, Blake never struck me as a 
strong woman, and I can’t imagine what he would 
do without her.” 

Mrs, Blake is well, and they. have the beat 
report of the twins, No, illness has nothing to 
do with the calamity at the Hall.” 

“You can’t mean that he’s loet his fortune ; 
but no, be’s retired from businees years ago, and 
he was far too prudent to speculate rashly.” 

“ Or wisely either,” agreed the surgeon ; “ poor 
Blake was the embodiment of caution. That’s 
what makes his present trouble so inexplicable.” 

“You are making me very curious,” said 
Beryl to their guest ; “ pray what has happened 
to Mr, Blake.” 

“ He has lost a series of articles which have 
disappeared under such strange circumstances as 
to leave no doubt they were stolen, And stolen 
moreover by someone conversant with the ways 
and customs of the family at the Hall.” 

Beryl had a most uncomfortable moment, she 
really could not help it. Remember she had 
heard of Dick Chesney all her life as the black 
sheep of the family, and for av instaut she asked 
herself if he tiad wilfully robbed his employer. 
But in this she wronged Dick. Of the present 
robberies he was entirely innocent. 

“ Tell us all about it,” said Sir Denis; “ after a 
ghost story there is nothing more entertaining 
than a really mysterious robbery.” 

“ You'd better not use the word ‘entertaining’ 
when you talk to Mr. Blake about his misfor- 
tunes,” returned Mr, Carter, “for he’s uncom- 
monly glum about them. I think he'd feel 


better if he could only suspect someone, but as 
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it bappens there’s not_a creature against whom | ber colour, and now she turned to the Inquiry | Heron Dyke, and the Nurse(?) left the shop with 
le can get a shred of evidence,” Agent with somethiryg like a smile, her employer. 

‘But what has he lost }” “T never heard what you have told me before; “Mr. Blake happens to be in town,” sad the 


“T'm coming to that. Some weeks ago—two 
months, perhaps, for I never was good at dates— 
Mra. Baie lost her puree, She happened to have 
cashed a ue for the houskeeping bills that 
morning, and so was unusually weil-provided 
with ready money.” 

“ And the purse was stolen t” 

Tin not sayivg that; indeed, she first missed 
it out of doors, and I should say the chatices are 
that she realiy genuinely lost it, Mr. Blake made 
a great fuss, but-declined to offer s reward. He 
eaid no one would bring back a purse which con- 
tained over twenty pounds for 4 miserable five or 
teu guineas. He's a sharp-tem D, 4 
believe he read hia wife a long le on. 
folly and extravagance. Anyway, Mrs, Blake took 
the matter terribly to heart. She fretted herself 
il, and [ was called in.” 

But the robbery |’ persisted Sir Denis, 

“1’'m coming to that. The third day i went to 
the Hall Mr, Blake told me he had missed his 
gold watch—as valuable article, presented: him 
on his leaving Manchester, He was positive it 
had been taken from his dressing-room.in the 
night, He made no stir about it beevuce his 
wife had taken the lose of her purse 30 much to 
heart he really was afraid of alarmingher. Well, 
I suppose, encouraged by Blake’s silence, the thief 
pursued his tricks...A siguet-ring and a set of 
diamond studs went next, then a bag of gold from 
the desk in Blake's business room, Then came 
some weeks of peace, and last of all a diamond 
necklet, which he had. purchased jor. hignaldest 
girl, was taken from the strong room.” ‘ 

“ Brom the strong room|” exclaimed Denis ; 
“it sounds imponsible.” 

“It’s a fact nevertheless. That secretary fel- 
tow there, who seems the only person with a 
head on his shoulders, made a first-rate sugges- 
tior, He said as the necklet was taken between 
midnight and breakfast (the butler locked up be- 
fore he went to bed, and found the strong-room 
door standing open in the morning) the thief 
must be a member of the household, and he told 
Mr, Blake it would be more satisfactory for him. 
self and the servants iftheir things were searched 
in the presence of a policeman. He put his keys 
on the table,,and said he was willing to: be. the 
first, The,servante couldn’t well refuse to follow 
his example... I happened tobe calling , there 
when the policeman came, and Blake invited me 
to be present at the search. Every single person 
in the house gave up their keys and had their 

thoroughiy examined.” 

“And they found the necklace ?” 

“Not a trace of it. . Blake can’t think what. to 
do. If he makee a clean sweep of the servants 
he loges.all chance of getting back his property. 
Meanwhile he knows he hae a dishonest person 
in hig house, and can’t tell what will be the next 
spoil taken,” 

“T don’t wonder Mrs, Blake is ill,” said Beryl, 
feelingly ;. ‘it, ia enough to worry a nervous 
woman into her grave.” 

“ Oddly enough,” esid Mr, Carter, /f Mrs. Blake 
does nob seem near so troubled avout these thefts 
as she was at fhe loss of her purse. She is now 
progreasing favourably, and if all goes well I 
hope she will be about again next week, Mean- 
while Blake hicaselfis in a atate of panic. Every 
valuable he can lay hold on he carries off to his 
banker’s;,and when I met Chesney to-day he 
assured me they. would soon be reduced to eating 
with steel forks, for Mr, Blake feared to have the 
silver ones any loner in daily use.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Mr, TULLoce was a man of quick intebligence, 
and Audrey Nogent’se change of colour @vas not 
lost on him. 

“You have heard this story befo said, 
sharply ; “ why didn’t you say 80, save my 
time?” 


If she had looked frightened her»chance of be- 
Mr. Tulloch’s employée would have been 


gone for ever ; but Audrey had quickly recovered: 


. 


eS 
pf at 


but I Aave heard of Heron Dyke ; the only enemy 
1 possess in the world lives near there.” 

“ Men or woman!” 

“Woman,” for she was thinking of Beryl Adair, 


cruel and treacherous part to Soth the Adairs 
neither had shown her the least ill will. 

“ And you're afraid to go near, eh 1” pursued 
Mr. Tulloch, ? 

“On the contrary, I should like to meet her, 
I will go to Heron Dyke to-morrow, Mr. Tulloch, 
Oaly | must disguise my face, and I mus) not be 
known to your client by my real name.” 

: »is, the naine of your enemy |” 
os you?” 

"Yes; Lam going to truet you with my secrets, 
80 why should you nob return the compliment,” 

“Well, her name ise Lady Adair, and I was a 
friend of pe eee PY ‘ 

“ Ab,’ . Taliéch probably understood the 
word “ friend ” for “love,” but be did not say so. 
‘“* Well, my clientiis 8 Mr. Blake, and the Adaira 
are his nearest neighbours; bab you are notlikely 
to see much of them ; they have only just re- 


intimate ‘with the Blakes. For the rest, [ never 
let my ladieguse their own names when working 
for me; youcan keep your own initials A.W, 
and be Ann Newcome instead of Audrey Nugent. 
It strikes me you may work all the bettemin a 
place where you have some interest, at all events, 
Iam willing to give you a trial.” eat 

He ravg for the boy in buttons, who-re- 
ported that sixteen more ladies had arrived. 

“Wait five minutes,” returned his master, 
** till I am safely out of the court with this lady, 
then tell “eage, omaie choice is made, so that | 
need not see them.” 

In a very short time Audrey and Mr, Tulloch 
were driven to a large sho; between Covent 
Garden and. Leicester-square, which. made 
theatrical costumes and wigs a speciality, and 
was algo learned in a}) “ make ups. ’ 

Mr. Talloch had an interview with the lady- 
manager, who then came ‘to inspect Audrey, and 
after looking her all over from-head to foot 
made an unexpected suggestion, 

“ You say the lady of the house is in delicate 


nothing would disguise Mademoiselle. better than 
the costume of # nursery sister.” 

* {understand nursing fairly well,” replied 
Audrey, “ and it would be an economical arrange- 
mend ag wel! asl should only want one costume 
instead of a complete ontfit,” 

Mr, Tulloch was much taken with the idea, 
Mrs. Blake, he understood, was in a very ner- 
vous state ; in such a condition ib waa advisable 
she should have a nurse, Ths disguise would be 
better than describing the visitor as “ the child 
of one of Mr, Biake’s old friends,” since, comsider- 
ing the rich man’s origin, his old friends were 
presumably in the lower walke of life. 


withdrew. to another room, where, uuder the di- 
rection of the Lady Superintendent, her hair 
was darkened judiciously till it became a dull, 
lustrelees brown, then her eyelashes and Inches 
received similar attention. She hardiy knew her- 
self when she locked in the giass. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” eaid the shopwoman, 
kindly., “Come-round to us when you waut to 
return to your former colouring and we'll soon 
pué thiags right-for you. Now for the costume,” 

Andrey was profoundly ignorant of theuniforms 
of nursing sistera, so she left the matter to 
Madame, who was careful +o select » costume 
which, while generally resembling a nurse’s garb, 
was yet not that of any particular institution. 

With the plain close-fitting black bonnet, re- 
lieved by a little white cap and white string», 
the long fleating veil at the back, the simple 
black princess dress, fine linen apron and snowy 
collar. and cuffs, Audrey felt herself another 
creature ; surely even Nell herself would not 
know her, 

Madame and Mr.-Tulloch congratulated each 
other on her appeararce, and then orders were 





given for a complete outfit to be despatched to 


turned from their honeymoom;‘avdrare not at all 


health; surely she would be glad of a nurse ;: 


It was very quickly settled, and then Audrey | 


quite for getting that though she had played a | 


| trifled with to open the 


latter, “and I promised to let him kuow whom 
1 bad selected, 80 we may as well call at bis 
hotel,”’ 

Mr. Blake received them in his private 
room, and the inquiry office proprietor briefly 
expleir ed his change of tactics. 

“I'm glad of it,” said Blake, frankly, “for I 
couldn't for the life of me think of any old friend 
whose danghter wou!d be likely to come on « 
visit, and my wife, Heaven bless her, is as sharp 
asaneedie, She can’t keep a secret, and she haa 
a mortal horror of female detectives, so 1 didn’t 
dare let her inte the secret; butif i'd passed Mies 
Newcome off as a friend’s daughter she’d have 
put me through such a ¢rcas-examination as 
must have made me betray everything.” 

“© Well, you can call Miss Newcome ‘ Nurse, 
she prefers it, and. is will come easier. Mark my 
words, Mr, Blake, she’ll do your business,” 

“Tam gure I‘hope so,” said Mr. Blake, with 
something like a groan ; “ nothing has gone right 
withime tntelyy:Mr. Tulloch ; you remember ny 
dine intment'in Decem!er }”’ 

we“ Phe other wian nodded solemniy ; Mr. Blake 
waa not of a reserved>mature; it really seemed 

to do him good to dilate on his wrongs. 

» “Yes; Sir Denis Adainiwhow I regarded as 
almost my son“in-law, actud@ilpmarricd an heiress, 
I did my level best to*partt them; paid « 
good round ‘anm to @ ' ly Adaies had 
#eyes, bub I sup- 
pose she wouldn’t have hem opened,’ for they 
were married in spite of itjand)1 wasted wy 
money.” decal 

He was telling Audrey“tivo things ; he was the 
man who found the money to bribe her te plot 

against Denis Adair’s happinese, and he really 
believed he had a grievance against the baronet, 

Andrey was thankful for her disguise and 
change of name. No doubt the man who was 
Mr. Blake's agent last December often visited at 
his house, Well, it would be hard indeed for 
him to recognise Audrey Nugent in the quiet, 
dark-haired hospital nurse, Ann Newcome. 

‘*We had better travel down together,” ssid 
Mr. Blake, kindly 7 “Vil write to my wife that 
Lam bringing a young lady’to actas her nurse 
and companion, then everything will be ready 
for Miss Neweome.:’ Mrs. Blake is tco upset to 
loek ‘after matters, but“we have # very good 


| housekeeper, and’ my secretary, Mr. Chesney, iw 


# host in himself.” . 


asked the nurse, gravely. 

**Uncle and heir-at-law. if that chit of a 
girl had not'taken it into her head-to thwart all 
my plane by becoming Lady Adair poor. Chesney 
would have come into fifteen thousand 4 year at 
her death,” 

Nurse Ann said nothing, She was, thinking 
after all fate had nst been very kind to young 
Lady Adair since it had planted, well-nigh at her 
gates, the two people who had most cause to hate 
her—the man whose dream of wealth she blighted 
and théwoman who cherished against her a fierce 
passionate jealousy, 

Audrey hardly knew how to-diepose of herself 
for the night, but Mr. Tulloch advised her to 

to a modest hotel in Bloomsbury, where, 
he oesured her, bed and breakfast could be had 
for the modest sum of four shillings. 

If Audrey lay awake half the night the fault 
was more her excitement of mind than any 
defect of the accommodation. Towards morning 
she fell into a heavy sleep, which it seemed to her 
had not lasted an hour when the chamber-maid 
came to call her; and, after 2 hasty toilet, she 
descended to the coffee-room. Only an elderly 
cleric was at the table, and he took no manner of 
notice of her; save for the sound of bis knife 
and fork she might have fancied herself alone. 

And so, in lees than twenty-four hours, Audrey 
Nugent found herself provided with a new name, 
a new profession, and almost-—it seemed to her— 
a new face, 

Audrey was glad to know that Mr. Biake’s 
twin daughters were still at school, She hated 
girls-that is, girls who were more happily 





situated than herself, 


“Ts Mr, Cheaney related to Lady Adair?” < 
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A RINGING CHEER WAS GIVEN FOR SIR DENIS AND HIS BRIDE, 


This strange passionate creature, with her 
wondrous gifts and intense capacity for love and 
bate, simply hated those of her own sex on 
whom fortune had smiled, 

Punctually to the minute she wet Mr. Blake 
at Charing-cross ; this journey was very different 
to yesterday’s ; they travelled first-class, and the 
self-made man took every care for his com- 
panion’s comfort. 

They were slone most of the time, and Mr. 
Blake took Nurse Ann more fully into his con- 
fidence. He was just the sort of man who 
delights to expatiate on his grievances to « con- 
genial listener, 

Audrey had to hear the whole history of the | 
mortgage on the Court, and the years in which | 
Mr. Biake had cherished the hope of seeing one 
of his daughters Lady Adair. 

" And then, ata moment's notice, he went and 
married a slip of a girl he’d only known a few 
months, with an enormous fortune. 1 saw her in 
church last Sunday; she’s pretty enough, I dare- 
say, but a mere shadow whom a puff of wind 
would blow away. Adair should have chosen a 
strong, healthy young woman, for he’s the last 
of his line, and with him the family will be 
extinct.” 
i suppose he was fond of her,” said Nurse 
Ann, rather grudgingly. 

‘*{ daresay ; she’s a sweet face enough, but 
she's done a lot of harm; robbed me of my ! 
dearest hopes, and made her unclea beggar for 
the rest of his days. You'll be very much taken 
with my secretary, nurse ; he’s a :avet fascinating | 
young fellow.” 

‘Is Mr, Chesney a bachelor }” 

“No, a widower ; his wife died just before he 
came to us; but he doesn’t seem particulariy 
disconsolate,” and Mr, Blake chuckled heartily. 
‘I tell the wife if my girls were at home I'd not 
have such a handsome fellow about the place, 
but while only the old folks are there it can’s 
matter,” 





j ever ehe fancied. Her manner to Nurse Ann 


| almost crazy. I’ve no intimate friends here, 
Audrey thought if her fears were correct, and ; 


Loudon last December, she, at least, was safe 
from his fascination, Strange that though she 
tried to justify her own conduct in the matter of 
Becyl Chesney she had the utmost contempt for 
‘he man who had caused it. 

A handsome waggonette was waiting for 
Mr. Blake, and in conversation with the driver 
a& young man stood whom Audrey at once 
recognised as her tempter. She was thankful 
she had been prepared, so that at least the meet- 
ing did not come on her with the shock of a 
surprise; but even so it took all her power of 
will, all her self-command, not to break down 
when Mr. Blake introduced her to his secretary. 

She knew that Dick Chesney like the rest 
of the household was to believe her simply 
Mrs. Blake’s nurse-companion, 80 she was nob 
surprised that he took very little notice of her, 
and beyond a courteous greeting almost ignored 
her presence. : 

“ How's the wife, Chesney ?” asked Mr. Blake 
as they drove off. 

“ Much better ; she seemed quite herself last 
night, and we played bezique all the evening. I 
really hope, if no more unp!easant surprises occur, 
Mrs. Blake will soon be quite restored to health.” 

Nurse Ann was a little curious to see her 
patient. She found Mr, Tulloch had been quite 
right in his deecription. 

Mra, Blake was pleasant common-place woman 
of the middie class. No doubt she had in re- 
ality been far happier before her husband began 
to pile up wealth, But still she was honestly 
proud of his success in life, and enjoyed her 
luxurious home and the power of buying what- 


was kindness itself. 

‘Mr, Carter never eaid anything to me about 
a companion, or I should have told him it’s 
what I wanted more than anything. You see, 
nurse, I’m a great deal alone, and since these 
robberies I keep thinking of them till I feel 


and Mr, Blake wouldn't like me to talk to the 





myself, and I geb quite dazed with brooding 
over them. I’m not ill enough to want 4 
nurse; bat if you'll go out with me in the 


| pony carriage and let me talk to you wheo 


I get bothered I shall be just as pleased as 
though you nursed me through a bad illness,” 

“Tb will be a pleasant holiday for me,” said 
Nurse Ann; “and, Mrs. Blake, the story of the 
robberies is so romantic and mysterious that I 
shall quite enjoy talking about them and hear- 
ing all you can tell me.” 

Poor Mrs. Blake shook her head. 

“It’s not the value of the things, nurse, that 
tries us, its the mystery, the knowing there's 
& thief that doesn’t mind locks and bars. Mr. 
Chesney says. I'd better put the matter right 
out of my head, but that’s more than flesh and 
blood can manage.” 

Decidedly Dick Chesney was unfortunate. 
Not many nights before on hearing of Mr, Blake’s 
losses, Lady Adair had marvelled if her un- 
known uncle could be the thief, and now Nurse 
Ann asked herself if the plausible smooth-spoken 
secretary could, indeed, explain the seeming 
mystery, But both were wrong. Dick Chesney 
would not have objected to steal had he been 
sure of escaping detection, for his conscience was 
not sensitive, and he attached no special venera- 
tion to the Eighth Commandment; but in this 
instance Dick was innoceni, as innocent as Bery) 
Adair herself or one of Mr, Blake’s twins. The 
secretary really knew nothing whatever of the 
robberies which were so trying the peace of his 
employer's family. 


(To be continued.) 








Wen the tomb of Henry VI, of Sicily, who 
died in 1187, was opened at J’alermo, 40 years 
ago, it was found that on the feet of the dead 
monarch were shoes whose iippers were of cloth, 
embroidered with gold and pearls, while the soles 


Dick Chesney proved the man she had met in| servants, so I just have to keep things to, were of cork. 
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WITH A CHOKING, HEART-BROKEN SOB, IVY SANK UNCONSCIOUS AT THE FEET OF RONALD DUNDAS. 


THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS. 


—203— 
CHAPTER VIL 
REPENTANCE AT LEISURE, 


Livg, after all, is a sorry burthen ; roses for 
some—a few; thorns for most ; and disillusion, 
—— ee sooner or later, come to all 
allze, 

Some such pessimistic reflection as this was 
passing, dimly and unspoken, through her tired 
brain, aa & woman sat by the open window of an 
up-stairs sitting-room in a house which stood in 
the neighbourhood of Hornsey Rise, with the 
fields and woods of Highgate not far off, 

Tt was evening, 

Twilight was deepening into darkness. The 

sultry night promised to be even sultrier than 
the midsummer day had been. 
_ In thie third-rate suburban locality, albeit for 
London fairly healthy and open, where cheap 
villas and tawdry shops abounded, and where the 
near rumble of tram-car and omnibus seemed to 
make the windless air grow yet more unendurably 
close, the mere thought of the real sweet fresh 
green country ab eventide came to oue’s longing 
soul like a dream of Paradise, 

The furniture of that up-stairs sitting-room was 
shabby now ; but once upon atime it had been 
light and pretty in its way ; and indeed the mis- 
tress of the house, Mrs, 'eatherstone, still called 
the apartment her “drawing-room.” 

The woman by the window was not alone in 
the room, 

Dozing upon the green rep sofa lay her little 
son, aged four years and some months; a deli- 
cate patient little soul, and the “ image of his 
mother,” people were wont to remark. The 
tavther herself, however, could not discern the 
likeness, To her eyes the little boy was like his 
father Fg sometimes, when her sad heart was 
unusually low and sore, she grieved bitterly that 
this should be so. se 4 ‘ 

The drawing-room door opened quietly, and 








the woman at the window looked round with a 
start. The landlady of the house had entered the 
room ; but ehe halted in the dark near the door- 
way. 

Mrs. Featherstone was the widow of a barrister, 
who should rightly have been something else. 
For he never made his way in the world, and died 
early broken-hearted. She, on the contrary, 
though thin and faded, was a gentle-natured, 
sweet-tempered soul, whom the ills of penury, ite 
many hardships, had somehow failed wholly to 
warp or sour. 

“ What, still sitting all alone in the twilight, 
Mrs. Dundas?” said the barrister’s widow. 
“Dear, dear, that is lonely work, is it not? Let) 
me light the gas for you.” 

“Thank you--no!” answered Ivy Dundas, in 
a rapid undertone. “I prefer the half-light just 
now, Besides, dragging down the globes would 
make a noise, Mra, Featherstone ; and Derrick 
is asleep, I fancy.” 

“ Sweet little fellow!” breathed Mrs. Feather- 
stone, clasping her hands softly, and glancing 
affectionately towards the green rep sofa. “1s 
he better, do you think, this evening, madam ?” 

“TI do rot know. I hope so,” the young 
mother replied. : 

“You ought to let a doctor see him,” Mrs. 
Featherstone whispered—“ you really ought to, 
Mrs. Dundas, I don’t like to say it, for it seems 
crue! ; butit really looks as if the little fellow 
were fading out of life, And Dr. Wrexham is a 
very nice map, and lives only just round the 
corner in the Cornwallis-road. His fee,’’ ventured 
Mrs. Featherstone, as delicately as she could, “is 
three-and-sixpence ; that is all. And I may tell 
you, Mrs. Dundas, that he did my Cynthia a lot 
of good when some time back she waa laid up 
with a troublesome sore throat. Indeed, if it had 
not been for Dr. Wrexham’s cleverness and care, I 
believe she would have lost her engagement at 
the Pagoda,” 

Ivy’s hands were twisted fiercely together in 
her lap. She answered the landlady of the house 





with difficulty. 


“You are very kind and thoughtful always, 
Mrs, Featherstone. When Mr, Dundas comes in 
I will tell him what you say,” 

‘Tam sure it would be wise,” said the bar- 
rister’s widow earnestly. ‘‘ And shall I lay the 
supper-cloth for you now, Mrs, Dundas—my littie 
maid is out ?”’ 

“ No, do not trouble about it,” answered Ivy 
wearily, ‘* Should Mr. Dundas come in present)y 
and wan’ anything I will ring, Mrs. Featherstone. 


Is Miss Hyaginth Featherstone gone to the theatre: 


yet?” she inquired, desirous to turn the talk 
from Ronald and little Derrick, 

‘Oh, yes, madam! Half-an-hour ago, Didn’t 
you see her run out to catch the omnibus?” cried 
the motier of Miss Hyacinth Featherstone 
proudly. Who would not be proud of eo clever 
and fearlees a daughter as Cyniliia! “She sings 
at the theatre at 9.30 this evening, and has a new 
song called ‘Never give in while the wovld goes 
round ;’ and if it proves the success that Mr. 
Loraine thinks it will, why, next week Oynthia 
will have her name upon the bille in large red 
letters, inatead of in small blue or black ones as 
has been the case up till now, And her salary wil! 
be raised, Mr. Loraine says, which of course, 
madam, will be better than all.” 

“T suppose ib will,” sighed Ivy ; and then she 
managed to dismiss Mrs, Featherstone, for she— 
Ivy Dundas—wished to be alone. 

When Cynthia’s mother began to talk about 
Uynthia there was no telling when she might 
stop. 

Alone again, Ivy rose noiselessly from her 
chair and crept over to the shadowy sofa, to re- 
assure herself that the little boy had not been 
disturbed by Mrs, Featherstone’s entry. 

No—the child had fallen into a sound sleep, 
was breathing regularly, the small pale face pil- 
lowed upon a tiny arm. Fearful of even kissing 
her dariing’s curls Ivy bent over the sofa-head 
and murmured passionately,—- 

“ Heaven help and have pity on us both, my 
treasure, my own! What shall we do, dear ; 
what shall we do?” 


———— 
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Then, in a kind of dumb despair, pressing her | In those early days of their life together Ivy | merited reproach—to say nothing of undeserved 


forehead downward into her hot palma, Ivy 
moved back slowly to her seat by the window ; 


there to think, once more to try to think dispas- 
sionately what might be done for the best. 
Alas, in grievous straite, “the best” is always 


so hard to discover. 

it wasa problem now worse than a nightmare ; 
and with every day that came and went it seemed 
to grow more terrific. , 

To-night Ivy felt too weak to wrestle with the 


spectre--the future was her spectre. Try how 
sue would, in her present state of mind, she 
could bring no concentrated thought to bear 
upou the torturing question. Weeks of weary 


brooding upon the inevitable, sleepless nights 
passed in contemplation of the chaos ahead, had 
she believed rendered her brain apathetic, when, 
for her own good and for the good of others, it 
should have been keen and alert, 


Aad so her thoughts—as they so often did 
when she, in an utter heart-sickness which was 
aothing approaching resignation, sat down to 


wrestle with the riddle of her deatiny-——wandered, 
without volition, back to the days which were for 
ever dead, 

She was not the first woman, she knew, nor 

uld she be the last, who had made a grievous 
\under upon the threshold of her womanhood, 

As she sat there go stilly, and with bowed 
head, ber little sick son sleeping upon the couch 
* few yards away, ber girlhood as ib were came 
back to her once more—every memory and 
detail of it, 


Yes, she was a girl again—a girl, innocent, 


careless, and free—never dreaming that a_day 
woul! dawn which would see her the. wife of 
Ronaid Dundas 


How well did she remember her life amid the 
lowns, aod how far back in the unalterable past it 
seemed now!—its health, its mystery, its simple 
ys; the glory of fits lonely summer, the isoia- 
tion of its still lonelier winter ; her novels, her 
day-dreams among the gorse, her faithful terrier 
friend ; and those two--the man and the woman 
upon whom for so long and so trustfully she 
had looked on as her eole kith and kin | 
Aud then--and then across her calm Jife-path 
had stepped Ronald Dundas, bringing with bim 
love, agony, mistrust, terror, and a speedy 
severing of all that had hitherto bound her to 
an existencé which, before his coming, had seemed 


v2, until he came, she knew now that in her 
iguorance—which verily was bliss—she had been 
satisfied ! 


But with him and his headlong passion ail was 
changed ; and the wild freshnoss of life’s morn- 
iug had’ vanished for ever. 


With knowledge, as in the firat Eden days, had 
some pain; and the eyes that had been a stranger 
to weeping and its anguish bad grown familiar 
with the bitterness of real tears ! 

{uw vividly could she recall her flight from 
Dell Cottage, the old grey flint house in a hollow 

f the downs—her lover's transient chivalry and 
wooing their hurried marriage before the parish 
registrar at Bleakferry ; their wondrous honey- 
moon abroad, the brief delirium of which joy- 
dream Ivy cared not now to remember apy more ; 
for the present was made up of aterneat actualities, 
avd such contrasts are not kind, 

The first year of her married life had not been 
wholly unhappy; and at the close of it Ivy's 

hild was born—-their little son Roderick, which 


was & name, {t seemed, in Ronald’s own family ; | 
ani night and morning now did Ivy thank 
Heaven on her knees that neither brother nor 
sister had followed little Derrick, Far better 
so! 


No; that first year of Ivy's wedded life, which 
had been epent in Paris, where Ronald Dundas 
appeared to possess many frienda, both men and 
women, had not proved wholly unhappy; though 
it had not taken Ivy a whole year to find out 
that in the dual nature of the man whom she 
had married there were two Ronald Dundases— 
the one who, in o secret and hasty wooing, had 
won her at Dell Cottage; the otber, the husband 
and no longer a lover, who had already grown 
tired of her, and who made no feint of showing 
that this was the truth, 








had, too, made other strange discoveries, which 
had at first filled her with acute dismay. But 
time, alas! helps one to grow used to anything 
and to everything—even a bad husband, 

The man whom she had married was cursed 
with the vice which is the parent. vice of all the 
reat, , 

He was lazy. 

Being lazy, he was fond of pleasure, aud con- 
stantly seeking it; frequent] more than 
was gvod for him ; and in, his cups would ewear 
at Ivy, bis terrified wife, in that before 
her marriage had never assailed her ears. . 

“T thought you were an artist—a water-colour 
painter, Ronald!” Ivy remarked to him one day, 
wonderingly, perhaps some six montbs after that 
hast <r at Bleakferry, . is aes 

‘So lam, darli and nothing else,” 
told her airily, Hing 0° 3 
“Why, then, do you mever paint or sketch— 
now ?” 

“Ob, you .do not’ understand! I am an 
amateur ; and amateurs, Ivy, my dear, draw and 
work just when. they lease Abas is, whenever 
inspiration is the motive power,” was his careless 
reply, delivered with a yawn. 

She ventured to ask him no more at the 
moment ;.bub pondered, not without misgiving, 
the ways of amateur painters. They,seemed, if 
Ronald himself were a true specimen of the 
brotherbood, to have plenty of money at their 
command, Where did it come from? she won- 
dered every day, but feared to put the question 
into plain words. And Ronald Dundas was not 


the man to notice timid hints, He could be very 


deaf and very blind when he choae, 
Ivy herself, even now, knew no more. con- 


‘cerning him than she had known on her wedding- 


day. 

His people were all dead, he told her care- 
lessly ; or he was dead to them, which amounted 
to the same thing. If anything at all, he was— 
as he had given out—a water-colour artisb by 


| profession ; but he believed indeed that he was 





growing sick of that ; though doubtless he would 


| take up his aketching again when once he got 


back to Logland. 

They no fixed home, this young husband 
and wife—they were wan upon the face of 
theearth. A few months spent in one conti- 
nental town, afew months passed in another, 
and so the years went by—Ronald making friends 
of a cortain sort whithersover they moved ; Iyy 
seeking none 

From a shy, alender and quite unformed girl, 
she had grown into a quiet, reserved, nob to say a 
proud woman—looking, by reason of the manner 
in which she carried herself, considerably taller 
than she really was. 

She had her little son for companionship, for 
society, and that was all; for the men and the 
women whose company was sought by Ronald, 
and who seemed to find pleasure in his, were 
certainly not of « class of Gans that 
personal magnetism for Ivy. : 

She shunned and disliked them instinctively ; 
yet could give perhaps no reason for her dislike. 
Derrick, the little boy, was all the world to her 
now. 

Not infrequently would it happen that Nonald 
would fly into a passion with his young wife for 
declining tc make a friend and an associate of 
“Countess This,” or ‘ Princess That,” and the 
husbands of them, who were if possible more 
objectionable than the women thenaselves ; and 
would tell Ivy that she was shy, unformed, 
stupid, and that her curious and isolated up- 
bringing had made of her something worse than 
a pao, 

Naturally tauats, disputes of this nature be- 
tween them Jed to much misery in the way of 
downright quarrelling, 

Qne night in Munich Ronald had been drink- 
ing with some American acquaintances of bis ia 
the town, who he said were “ artists,” 

He came in and reproached Ivy for moping, 
for unsociability—evidently he was in a bickeria 
and fault-finding humour—and for the fiftieth 
time he told her she was shy and stupid; enough 
in fact, to drive a man to ihe dogs, 

Thereare limits to human forbearance ; and an- 


neglect——is at all times hard to endure patiently. 
“Tf I wasshy and stupid, Ronald,” Ivy said 
bitterly, but as caimly as she could speak, “ why 
—why did you marry me?” 
“ Ah, why indeed ?” answered he, with a disa- 
greeable sig 
“ And, having married me,” Ivy continued with 
increasing warmth, “why do you not redeem 
i Ronald? Before you made me 
you said——” 
d.pagt not been so confoundedly in love 
. Fou, I never should have made you my 
8, prambled he, “There was the mischief 
! 


se) 
“Tf 
with 


E . “You said, you promised mefaithfully—you can- 
deny it Ronald—-that—that you would do 
th cmon in your power to discover the. facts 
may parentage in the days—in those days before 

I was—before I was taken tc-——” 

* Confusion seize that stale old grievance |” he 
exclaimed violently. “Am I neve> to hear the 
last of it? Ivy, if you were-wise in the present, 
you content to let the. past reat, and 
remain satistied with-—-” pide 

She checked the words on his. lipe. 

“ Ronald, once for all, [ do not mean, to.let it 
vest, Lam not aatisied. For my , for 
Roderick’s sake, I want to know the truth—nay, 
sooner or later, I will know the truth, You shall! 
have.no peace until I know it.” 

Then he faced her savagely. 

“You foree me to. speak,” he cried, ‘ when 
Heaven knows, I don’t want to. hurt—to hurt— 
to hurt your feelings, Ivy.” 

Ivy. was.standing at the moment; but, turning 
suddenly faint, she sat down... 

“My feclings, Ronald,” she echoed bitterly. 
‘Has it then only just occurred to you that [ am 
not unlike other women, after all?” 

“Oh, curse you, Ivy! You make a fellow’s 
life a burthen with your everlasting whining and 
discontent. I say again, let the dead past alone 
—~let sleeping dogs lie. Depend upon it, if I had 
honestly thought there was anything in the least 
respectable to find out concerning your antece- 
dents I should have cleared up the business lon 
ago. But you may take my word for it when 
say that there isn't. I understand it—it’s all 
plain enough—now. i married ‘Ivy Moss’ before 
the parish registrar at Bleakferry ; and I did but 
marry my wife in her own name, in her real and 
lawful name ; or. what'"--with a shrug—‘ was 
as good as such—that served as well, Vora tout {” 

“Then you believe now,” Ivy answered huskily, 
“ that—that my grandfather—I—I niean, that 
the generous-hearted old man at Dell Cottage 
was—was in fact-——” 

“ Exactly,” interrupted Ronald, with a slight 
hiccough. “I believe that when years the 
old stamp brought you home to Dell Cottage, that 
lonely p of yours on the downs, he had 
simply, from some secret quarter or another, 
claimed his own ; had seen fit to adopt and bring 
up—well, if you will have it—his own child,” 

But the Bleakferry people used to say that 
Thad been stolen, Ronald, or—or something of 
the kind,” Ivy cried piteously. “ Often in the 
old days you have told meso yourself, You know 
you have; and you must remewber!” the 
young wife said despairingly. 

“The Bleakferry people be—— Pshaw !” 
broke off Ronald Dundas roughly, ‘ how should 
the idiots know? Ivy, I want some whiskey- 
and-soda, Get it, please; look alive; and do, 
for Heaven's sake, cease this infernal chatter and 
snivelling «bout what can’t be either helped or 
mended.” 

She took no notice of his request ; but, white 
to the lips, she rose to her feet and moved over 
to the arm chair in which he lay at his ease, with 
his long straight legs stretched widely apart. _ 

“I'll get you nothing—I'il never obey you in 
any one thing again—until you have told me the 
truth. I have been patient long enough, and 
to-night you sball speak out,” said Ivy pas- 
sionately. ‘If Daniel Moss was in truth my 
father, why then was his house unfit to be my 
home} Why should you frighten me and 
mystify me into quitting its roof with you! 
Why should there be-—” 





“I wanted you,” said Ronald sullenly ; “YT was 
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jdiotically in love with you. A man will do any- 
thing, dare anything, say dr swear anything, to 

t for his own the woman he lover. You 
ought to know that by this time.” 

“What aman! And what a noble love!” 
said Ivy, with bitter scorn. He lavghed dis- 
agreeably, with lowered eyelids, “ Ronald,” she 
cried then, ‘‘ Ronald, I. will. know! Do you 
hear? You shall tell me! , Who—what—is my 
grandfather—-or father, as you say. Tell me, 
Ronald |” 

With an oath Ronald Dundas sprang un- 
eteadily from his chair ; and gripping Ivy by the 
shoulders, he forced her. downward upon her 


knees. 

“So be it! I will!” he shouted, as she 
glanced upward at him with quailing affrighted 
yee. “The police know all about him, and so 
may you. He is——” ’ 

Speaking, Ronald Dundas bent low over his 
young wife, dropping his voice and hissing the 
words ioto her ear, Yet she heard them-— 
heard them each one distinctly, 

Shuddering, she looked back into her strange 
past, and eaw it all once more as if by lurid 
lightning gleams ; and she believed at the time 
that Ronaid Dundas had spoken only the truth— 
that she had heard the grim truth at last | 

No, she never then for an instant doubted that 
she was. the child, the offspring, of Daniel Moss ! 
Heaven help her ! 

Ivy was not very vigorous in those days ; on 
that night she was really faint, and ill. 

The revelation—the lifting of the veil—was too 
much, : 

With merely a, gasp for breath, a choking 
heart-broken sob, Ivy sank unconscious at the 
feet of Ronald Dundas. 





eee 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘THE DREPENING SHADOWS, 


For several days afterwards Ivy had kept to 
her bed ; stricken down with a kind of low fever 
combined with intense melancholy ; but time 
and youth, one knows, are marvellous physicians; 
end by-and-by she rallied and grew strong 
again. Nevertheless, had it not been for her 
boy—her little dark-haired Roderick—Ivy, so she 
thought sometimes, would have prayed that she 
might die and be at rest for ever. 

“ Convict —- housebreakéer — thief. Perhaps 
tourderer!” The words, night and day, beat 
themselves into her brain, and were never 
absent from her shuddering memory. 


But after that never-to-be-forgotten night, in 


Munich, the past, the fateful past in which they 
too had met, was never again mentioned between 
Ronald Dundas and his wife. For herself, Ivy 
could only ponder it with horror unspeakable ; 
though oftentimes the old life would come back 
to her in her dreama. 

And her mother, her own mother, what of 
her? Ivy wondered sometimes. It was a 
terrible question, always! Was she living or 
was she dead ? 

And if ce Parte ? 

Did Daniel Moes himself know? Perhaps yes, 
perhaps no, And so—and so it was because of 
her birth, because of the shame and the disgrace 
of it all, that he had in her earliest years taught 
her to call him “grandfather.” The stain upon 
her life, he fancied, could be hidden thus—yes, 
hidden, but never rubbed out | 

No wonder, then, the old man had been so 
good to her always; so kind, so generous, and 
so tender! No wonder she had cared for him 
in return, and the old witch-faced woman whom 
she had been taught to call “ grandmother ” 
— never to care for her at all | 

So did Ivy reason secretly, in those w i 
heart-breaking days. ms 

When little Derrick’s fourth birthday had gone 
by it became plain to Ivy, borribly plain, that 
oe was growing scarce in their smal! family 
circle, ., 

Ronald's means, whatever their source, were 
evidently on the brink of exhaustion, His luck 
at the foreign gaming-tablea—and for some time 





t he had played a good deal --seemed lately to 
ave forsaken him wholly, 

His sketches and water-colour drawings some- 
how appeared to be of no value abroad ; n0 one, 
in fact, seemed to care about or to understand 
the very English-looking pictures that Mr. Dundas 
drew aud painted. 

With each passing day he grew more morose 
and black-browed ; and when things “ wenb wry,” 
and loomed in the future at hand more hopeless 
than ever, he drank his whiskey-and-soda and 
swore frightfully, scaring poor little Derrick 
nearly out of his wits, 

Left, as she had been, so much to herself, Ivy 
had turned her leieure and her loneliness to good 
account, Naturally fond of books, and keenly 
alive to the pleasure and profit to be found in 
their silent companionship, she had by patient 


atudy acquired during the past few years a | 


thorough mastery over the French and German 
tongues, 

For study, indeed, for hard mental work of any 
kind, Ivy discovered that she had a genuine 
aptitude. The acquiring of languages came easy 
to her. Music, also, had not been neglected. 
Thus ao defective education was fast being 
remedied, 

In their more prosperous days, whilst sojourn. 
ing in Dreeden, Ronald had consented to his 
young wife’s studying under the firat-rate tuition 
of the famous Herr Stiissi ; and afterwards, with 
other clever masters elsewhere, Ivy had accom- 
ae per wonders, Her talent aud progress indeed 

astonished no ove more than herself. 

It bad proved that the youthful Mrs, Dundas 
was gifted with a strong and beautiful voice, 
deficient in no quality— powerful in its passion, 
sweet in its pathos ; and patient bard-work and 
right cultivation had brought with them an 
ample reward. 

Yes, in the old dead and vanished days Ivy 
had been a shy, light-hearted, ignorant girl; but 
with hard schooling in a hard world she had 
become a woman of many accomplishments ; re- 
served unquestionably, yet capable of intense 
feeling ; suffering much perhaps where others 
would suffer not at all. 

When ivy discovered that financial matters 
were desperate—realiged that something must 
beyond a doubt be done at once to remedy them 
—they were in Brussels, having lately arrived 
from Homburg. 

Properly managed, the journey would not 
cost us 8o much, Ronald,” she suggested gently, 
Let ua pack up and go to England.” 

Aud what pray todo when we get there{” 
said he, with a frown. 

“T am certain I could very well teach French 
and music,” she told him—“ German and other 
things besides. And you--you of course could 
goon sell your paintings and sketches in London, 
Ronald.” 

Again he said something in a growling under- 
tone; something to the effect that he was not, if 
he knew it, going to have his wife trudging about 
the London streets as a slave of a daily gover- 
ness. 

A queer little smile first flitted over the lips 
of Ivy ; although it was nothing new to her to 
hear Ronald Dundas take this lofty tone and 
humour, when Ivy knew all the while that he 
cared not a straw in so far as his.wife’s dignity 
or inclination might be concerned. 

After much gloom and grumbling generally on 
the husband's part, the young wife’s suggestion 
was ultimately acted upon. 

They came to London towards the end of May, 
and found a cheap lodging in the neighbourhood 
of Vauxhall ; but it early became evident to Ivy's 
eyes that the little boy, delicate from his birth, 
was sickening and growing frailer in that low. 


lying locality near the river ; and consequently | 


she had urged Ronald to quit Vauxhall and to 
move northward, where the air would be lighter 
and purer for them all, 

After some difficulty another lodging was found 
in the vicinity of 
cent” the place was called—in the house of Mrs. 
Featherstone and her daughter Hyacinth ; and 
then Ronald refused emphatically to move an 
inch farther out of town. 

From the end of the Cornwallis-road, said he, 


Hornsey Rise—'‘ Minerve Cres- | 





they could, by the aid of tram-car aud ompibus, 
in a very short while get to Hampstead or High- 
gate ; and eurely those places were high and airy 
enough for any body. 

Could Ivy have had her wil! in the matter ahe 
would have removed outright to some outlying 
breezy subucb—this alone for the child's sake ; 
for it seemed to the auxious young mother that 
Hornsey Rise was in reality but a poor icaprove- 
ment upon the Vauxhall neighbourhood, 

Certainly Derrick at present looked little better 
for the change, 

They had now been living for some three weeks 
in the house of Mra. Featherstone. Two weeks’ 
rent had been paid—Ivy scarcely knew how ; one 
was owing. 

What valuables in the way of trinkets she had 
possessed had been parted with quietly before 
they leit the Vauxhall lodging 

Few as they were—these trinkets—Ronald, 
Ivy well knew, had missed them ; they were his 
own gifts to her; she had no others, But he 
made no comment, all the same, 

Ivy sold her gold chain one day for three 
pounds ; on the following day Ronald had come 
to her and: had “ borrowed” thirty shillings of 
his wife, 

At the present time she had nota penny in 
the world to call her own—it was the bare truth ; 
aud the little sick Derrick was in need of many 4 
lusury that it was utterly out of Ivy’s power to 
obtain for him. 

So far Ivy had made no attempt whatever to 
find pupils or employment of any sort; for she 
could not endure vhe thought of the child's 
being left at any time to the casual care and 
mercy of stravgere—though no two female hearts 
could well be more iunatels kiud than were the 
hearts of Mrs, Featherstone aud her daughter 
Hyacinth, the latter having taken to the variety 
stoge, and being employed at the Moorish 
Pagoda. 

Nevertheless, soft-hearted as suburban land- 
ladies may prove occasionally, they do not like to 
be kept waiting unduly fur money honestly their 
own, 

And how, wondered Ivy, as she sat there in 
the summer night gloom by the open drawing- 
room window—her head still bowed on her locked 
hands, her heart sick with despair-—how was 
Mra. Featberstone to be paid that week ;.and not 
oaly that week, but the next, and the week fol- 
lowing ! 

How was Dr. Wrexham in the Coruwallis-road 
to be called in to prescribe for Derrick when 
doctors want their fees, no matter how reason- 
able thoze fees may be! Dectors, moreover 
are chary of trusting strangers in furnished 
apartments—-they, like other folk in this world, 
must look after their own. 

“What was tobedone? What was to be done 
for the best ! 

Ivy’s painful reverie was so deep and so absorb- 
ing that she failed to hear a latch-key grate in 
the lock of the front-door ; thena quick step upou 
the stairs ; the sitting-room door open sgain— 
but not this time to admit Mra. l’eatherstone. 

A hand was dropped heavily upon Ivy's 
shoulder ; and with wild dazed eyes she looked 


Pp. 

“Why the deuce are you sitting in the dark, 
Ivy ?” exclaimed her husband boisterous|y-~"' are 
you asleep #” 

In an instant she was thorough)y awake, 

* No, Ronald—though dreaming, perhaps, with 
my eyes open,” she answered, unconscious of the 
bitter weariness in her voice. 

“Well, look here—— Why on earth did not 
that old fool below light the gas for you? ’Tis 
a lot past ten,” ho broke off, proceeding noisily t 
draw down the chandelier and to search for a vox 
of matches that he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket, 

“TI asked Mra, Heatheratone not to do so,” Io: 
replied, “ And please, Ronald, make less noise if 
you can. Derrick has fallen asleep on the soja 
He is very poorly this evening.” 

Mr, Dundas struck a match, and sect the gas 
flaring extravagantly. Ivy perceived then that 
he had been drinking ; though io a mauner h 
was now sober, 


“Nonseuse, Ivy, You are full of fancics 
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always about that child. He is naturally a bit 
jelicate—always was. With all your coddling 
you only make him worse, He ought to have 
been in bed hours ago,” 

“ You seem to have been gone nearly all day,” 
eaid Ivy, quietly. “ Have you nothing to tell 
me? But haps you want some supper, 
Ronald?” she added dutifully ;- though aware 
that their larder just then was furnished scantily 
enough. 

“Allright. Preseutly. Look you here, Ivy— 
things are looking up-—I was in luck’s way to- 
day, for a wonder. Down in the Strand thie 
afternoon, among those blessed dealers and their 
frame-shops, I ran againet an old chum and 
echoo!l-fellow—sort of cousin or connection o’ 
mine, Isuppose he is—and he Jent me twenty 
pounds,” 

“Ronald! Lent you?” 

Yea,” returned he roughly 
Have you any objection ¢”’ 

A burning flush spread and tingled io the 
cheeks of ivy. 

[t wasa flush partly of shame. For she was 
very certain that this friend, cousin, or school- 
fellow of Ronald's, whoever or whatever he was, 
would never again see his twenty pounds. 

And yet, at the same time, sudden joy had 
filled her heart’ She went to her husband’s side 
quickly, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

* Ronald,” she said, “give me 4 sovereign or 
two of it}’ 

“ What for, my dear ?” laughed he, with a hic- 
cough. 

‘Il—I want to see Dr. Wrexham about Der- 
rick,” ehe answered earnestly. 

“Ob, hang it all, Ivy, if you are going to begin 
physicking the youngster with doctors stuff you'll 
about do for him altogether—you see if you 
don’t,” remarked Ronald Dundas, carelessly, mov 
ing somewhat uustesdily over to the bell-cord 
and pulliug it sharply. ‘“ By-the-bye, I asked 
Keith Falconer to look in one day, if he didn’t 


“Why not, pray ! 


raind coming out to sucha beastly hole as this. | 


And he said he would,” 

‘‘Is Mr. Keith Falconer the old friend and 
swhool-feillow whom you met to-day, Ronald }” 
ivy inquired, calmly. 

She resolved then and there that, should this 


Keith Palconer ever really take the trouble to | 


find his way out to Minerva-crescent, she would 
thank him, let it cost her what it might, for his 
generous and timely “loan,” 

“ Yer, heia, And if—and if,” went on Ronald, 
‘you do positively want the money, why, here 


are five sovereigns for you, Ivy, and that will have | 


to do fora time, ‘The barrister’s widow down- 
stairs must be paid, 1 suppose.” 

Ivy caught up the five gold pieces eagerly, 
murmuring the while her feverish thanke, just as 
the child upon the sofa stirred uneasily, moaning 
@ little, and then esid plaintively,— 

“ Mother-—mother, are you here?” 

In a moment Ivy was by the child’s side; 
kneeling upon the floor by the couch, and caress- 
ing the little dark head, 

" Derrick, iam here, my darling. Andare you 
better, my pet?” 

‘Tam very tired, mother, and eo thirsty.” 

“Are you, Derrick? And what would you 
like, dear # 

me ginger-beer, mother.” 

“You shall have it directly ; 
mother can get it, darling.” 

* Tired} Lemonade !—no, ginger-beer, wasn’t 


the moment 


” cried Ronald, jaughing loudly. Upon my 
word, you are a nice young chap, after going to 
leep the whole evening long, to wake up tired 
and cry out for ginger-beer! Bless my stare 
alive, what next, | wouder |!’ 

“Tather, ia that you And are you come 

, then!” said Derrick listlessly. He was 

ays listless no he weather was so warm ; 

nd nothing appareatly either astonished or inte- 
rested him, 

‘So it seems, my little sou Roderick,” said his 
Lat r boister usly —- doesn’t it t’ 

“Yes, father,’’ answered the little boy placidly, | 
in his old-fashioned and uuchildlike way, 

And then the small handmaiden downstairs, 
having heard the drawing-room bell, entered, 
bearing a gupper-tray with everything at once 


| collected upon it that there was to bring upstairs 
| to Mre. Featuerstone’s lodgers. 

| But Ivy, kueeling there by the sofa, scarcely 
| knew that the girl waa in the room, 

She was anxious, broken-hearted, full of un- 
uttered fears. Ah, could it actually be that she 
was indeed the Ivy Moss of the old Dell Cottage 
days i 

Had che ever in reality koown @ careless and 
happy maindenhood in the dim years which were 
gone ? 

It might be so—yes } 

But to herself, lvy Dundas, the woman now, 
tried in the furnace of sorrow and experience, 
the transformation seemed inapossible. 


(To be continued.) 











A SISTER’S REVENGE. 


10 
CHAPTER V. 

“JT say you shall not!” cried Ann, planting 
herself firmly before her, ‘ You shall not leave 
this house to-night!” 

‘You bave no right to keep me here!” panted 
| Madge. “I am—lI am 4 
' ‘The words died away on her lips, Duncan had 
| told her that she must not tell just yet. 

“You area rash little fool,” cried Ann wrath- 
| fully. “ You are the bane of my life, and have 
been ever since that stormy wiuter night George 
brought you here. I told him then to wash his 
hands of the whole matter; you would grow up 
a wilful, impetuous mins, aud turn out at last 
like your mother,” 

Madge sprang to her feet like lightning, her 
= eyes blazing, her breath coming quick and 

ot. 

“Speak of me as lightly as you will, Aunt 
Aun,” she cried, “bud you raust spare my poor 
mother’s name. Oh, mother, mother,” she cried 
flinging herself down on her kneea and sobbing 
| piteously, “if you had only taken me with you 
down into the dark, cruel waters |” 











ejaculated Anne, 

At that moment a quick, hurried step sounded 
on the gravel path without, and George Meadows 
hastily entered the room. 

“Ah! Thank Heaven, here you are, Madge! 
{ was over at the Hall for you, and they told me 
you had left some hours ago. I knew you were 
| not home, and I was sorely afraid something had 
| happened to you.” . 

Ah! how little he knew! Something had 
happened to her—the darkest and cruellest 
shadow that had ever darkened a girl’s life was 
slowly gathering above her innocent head, and 
was soon to break, carrying in its turbulent 
depths a sorrow more bitter than death to 
bear. 





George Meadows glanced inquiringly from one 
to the other, intuitively guessing he must have 
interrupted a scene. 

Madge had struggled up from her knees to a 
sitting posture, putting her hair, curled into 
a thousand shining rings, away from her flushed 
face. 

“ Have you been scolding Madge again, Ann!” 
he asked angrily, taking the panting little dameel 
from the floor, and seating her upon his knee ; 
then he drew the curly head down to his rough- 
clad shoulder and held it there with his toil 
hardened hand. 
ing to my little Madge, that 1 find her in 
tears ?” 

“T was telling her that if she did uot mend 
her wilful ways she might turn out like her 
moth——~-” 
| “Hush!” exclaimed George Meadows, ex- 
| citediy, “I wouldn’t have thought that you 
| would aay that. What does Madge know of such 
things ?’’ be muttered indignantly. ‘Don’t let 
| your senses run away with you, Ann!” 

“Don’t let your senses run away with you, 
| George Meadows. Haven’t you the sense to 
| know that Madge is getting too big for you to 





“T only wish to Heaven she had,” fervently 


“What have you been say- | 


take on your knee and pet in that fashion, Jam 
really ashamed of you! Madge is almost a 
woman,” snapped Ann scornfully—" quite 
sixteen,” 

George Meadows looked at hie sister in amaze- 
ment, then held little Madge off, and gazed into 
the sweet, blooming face, and stroked the long, 
fluffy golden curls as he replied, — 

“ Ab, no, Anne ; Madge is only a child. Why, 
| it seeme as though it were but yesterday I used 
| to take her with me through the fields, and 

laugh to eee her atretch up her chubby hands, 
| crying for the bursting blossoms growing high 
above her curly golden head. Pshaw, Anz |! 
a is yet only a merry, frolicsome, romantic 


Madge nestled her tell-tale face closer to his 
broad shoulder to hide the swift blushes that 
crept up to cheek and brow. 

“Look up, pet,” he said coaxingly. 
news for you.” 

“ What—what is it?” gasped Madge, turning 
white to the very lips, her-blue eyes darkening 
with suspense, and wondering if he could possibly 
have heard of her romantic marriage with 
Dancan, , 

“Come, come;.now,” laughed George, good- 
humouredly ; “don’t get excited, pet; it wil! 
take me just as long to tell it anyhow. It is 
something that will please yon immensely.” 
| As he spoke he drew from his breast-pocket a 
| thick yellow envelope which contained several 
printed forms with blank spaces which were to 
be filled up. 

There was something in his manner which 
made Madge look at him: but her eyes fell and 
her cheeks flushed hotly as she met hia glance, 

Madge was not used to keeping a secret locked 
up in her truthful little heart. She longed to 
throw her arms around his neck and whi-per to 
him of her mad romantic marriage, and of the 
handeome young husband who loved her so 
fondly. 

She knew but little of real life, and less of 
love and marriage, up to the time she had met 
Duncan, 





'*T have 








Her heroes had been imaginary ones, her ideas 


of love only girlish, romantic fancies. 
It wasall very exciting and charming. She was 
very fond of handsome Duncan, but she had yet 


} to learn the depths of love which, sooner or later, 


brightens the lives of lovable women. 

Madge looked at the envelope with a wistful 
glance. 

“Tam going to make a lady of you, my little 
sunbeam. Iam going to send you off to board- 
ing-echool. That's what you have always wanted ; 
now [ am going to hamour your whim.” 

* But I—I donot want to go now, Uncle George, 
I—-I have changed my mind,” 

“ What |” 

“T—I don't want to go off to boarding-school 
now, I had rather stay here with you.” 

George Meadows laid down his pipe in genuine 
surprise, 

“ Why, it’s only last week you were crying those 
pretty eyes of yours out, teasing to be sent to 
school. I—well, confound it !—I don’t under- 
stand the ways of women, I always thought you 
were different from the rest, little Madge, but | 
see you are all the same-—never two days of the 
same mind, What is the reason you've changed 
your mind, pet?” 

“ Indeed I don’t want fo go now, Uncle George. 
Please don’t talk about it any more, I—I am 
happier bere than [ can tell you,” 

George Meadows laughed cheerily. 

“Tt’'s too Jate for you to change your mind 
now, little one. I have made arrangements for 
you to start early to-morrow mornipg, so you 
had better etart off to bed at once, or there will 
be no roses in these cheeks to-morrow.” 

He never forgot the expression of the white, 
etartied face she raised to his. For once in her 
life Madge was unable to shake him from his 
purpose, 





**T know beat, little one,” he said, “I mean 
to make a lady of you. You have no fortune, 
little Madge, but your pretty face. It will be 


bard to lose my little girl, but it is my duty, 
Madge, It is too late to back out now ; for once 
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Tam firm. You must start to-morrow morn- 


in he 

& Oh, dear, oh, dear !” sobbed Madge, throw- 
ing herself down on her little white bed when 
she had reached her own room, “ what rhall I 
dot Ican’t go without seeing Duncan. I never 
heard of a girl that was married being sent off to 
school, I—TI dare not tell Uncle George I am 
his wife, Oh, if I could only see Duncan!” 
Madge sprang out of bed and croased over to the 
little white curtained window, and gazed out 
jato the still calm beauty of the night. “If I 
ouly knew where to find Duncan,” she mused, 
“I would go to him now. Surely he would 
not let me be sent away from him.” She 
turned away from the window withasigh. ‘‘I 
roust gee Duncan to-morrow morning,” che said, 
determinedly. 

And the weary golden head, tired out with the 
day which had just died out, sunk restfully down 
upon the snowy w in  dreamless sleep, the 
happiest, alas} that poor little girl-bride was to 
know for long and weary years. 

A dark, dreamy silence wraps the cottage in 
its soft embrace, the moon, clear and full, sails 
tranquilly through the star-sown heavens, and 
the sweet scent of distant orange groves is wafted 
through the midnight breeze. 

Yet the dark-cloaked figure that walks quickly 
and softly up the gravelled path sees none of the 


soft, calm beauty of the still summer night. She 
raises the brass with « quick, imperative 
touch. 


After a waib of perhaps ten minutes or so Ann 
answors the summons, but the candle she holds 
nearly drops from her hands as she beholds the 
face of her midnight visitor in the dim, uncertain 
flickering glare of the candle-light. 

“ Mise Lena,” she exclaims, in amazement, “ is 
there any one ill at the Hall?” 

‘* No,” replied Lena, in a soft, low, guarded 
whisper, ‘*I wished to see you--my business is 
most important; may I come in?” 

“Certainly,” answered Ann, awkwardly. “I 
beg your pardon, mias, for keeping you standing 
outside so long.” 

As Lena took the seat Ann placed for her the 
dark cloak she wore fell from her shoulders, and 
revealed her in shimmering silk. 

Rubies glowed like restless, leaping fire upon 
her perfect arma and suowy throat, and sprays 
of hyacinths were twined in her dark, glossy 
hair ; but they were quite faded now, droopiag, 
crushed, and limp among her curls; there was a 
strange, dead-white pallor on her haughty face, 
and ® lurid gleam shone in ber dark, elumbrous 
eyes, 

Lena hed studied well the character of the 
woman before her~-who made no secret of her 
dialike for the child thrust upon their bounty— 
and readily imagined she would willingly aid her 
in carrying out the scheme she had planned. 

Slowly one by one the atare died out of the 
sky ; the pale moon drifted silently behind the 
heavy rolling clouds ; the winde tossed the tops 
of the tall trees to and fro, and the dense dark- 
ness which precedes the breaking of the grey 
dawn settled over the earth, 

The horses which the groom had held for long 
hours pawed the ground. restlessly; the man 
himself was growing impatient. 

"She can be up to no good,” he muttered ; 
‘all honest people should be in their beds,”’ 
The door of the cottage opened, and Lena 





Stanton walked slowly down the path. 

“All is fair in love's warfare,” she mutters, ! 
triumphantly. ‘Fool! with your baby face and | 
golden hair, you shall walk quickly into the net | 
I have spread for you ; he shall despise you.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Unpen the oak tree Duncan Field paced 
uneasily to and fro, wondering what could have 
happened to detaia Madge. He was very ner- 
vous, feverish, and impatient, as he watched the 
sun rising higher and higher ia the blue heavens, 
and ‘glanced at his watch for the fifth time in a 
few minutes, 

“Pehaw!” he muttered, whisking off the tops 





of the buttercups near him with his ebony walk- 
ing-stick, “Jam not myself tail. I am grow- 
ing as nervous as a woman. I thiok I'll read 
little sister Marion’s letter over again to occupy 
my mind until my sweet little Made comes,” 

He sighed and smiled in one breath, as he 
threw himself down at full length on the n 
grase under the trees. Taking from his pocket a 
little square white envelope, addressed in a 
childish hand to“ Duncan Field, Esq.,” Duncan 
laughed sloud, until the tears started to his eyes, 
aa they fell on the words “ Care of Miss Lena,” 
heavily underlined in the lower corner. 

“That is just like dear, careless little Mollie,” 
he mused, ‘She supposes, because she knows 
who Miss Lena is, every one else must certainly 
be aware of the same fact,” 

He spread out the letter on his knee, trying 
hard to while away the time in perusing its 


pag. 

Dunean looked so fresh and cool and handsome 
in his white flannels, lying there under the 
shady tiees that summer morning, his dark 
curls resting on his white hand, and a emile 
lighting up his pleasant face, it is nob to be 
wondered at that he was just the kind of young 
fellow to win the love of young romantic girls 
like innocent Madge, and Lena, the haughty young 
heiress, 

S\owly Duncan read the letter through to the 
end, A vehicle whirled rapidly past him on its 
way to meet the early train. Yet; all uncon- 
scious that it bore away from him his treasure, 
he never once glanced up from the letter he 
was reading. 

Again Duncan laughed aloud as he glanced 
it over, and read as follows :— 


“Dear Baorusr Doncan,— 

“We received the letter you wrote, and 
the picture you sent with it, and my heart has 
been so heavy ever since that I could not write 
to you because big tears would fall on the page and 
blot it, 

“Now, dear old brother, don’t be angry at what 
your little Mollie is going to say. Mamma says 
you are going to marry and bring home a wife, 
and she showed me her picture, and said you 
were very much in love with her, and I must be 
20 too. But [ can’t fall in love with her, Duncan ; 
indeed, I've tried very hard, and I can’t Don’t 
tell anybody, but I’m awfully afraid I sha’n’t 
like her one bit. She looks stylish, and her 
name, Lena, sounds stylish too, but she doesn’t 
look kind. I thought, perhaps, if I told you I 
did not like her you might give her up and come 
home, I forgot to tell you the blue-room and 
the room across the hall are being fitted up for 
you just lovely, and I ami to have your old ona, 


“P.S.—And we received a letter from Mr. 
Vincent Dalrymple, too. He aays he will be 
pessing through here soon, and wishes to call. 
When are you coming home, Duncan? Don't 
bring any one with you, 

“Your loving little sister, 
* Moxuig.” 


“There's no fear of my bringing Lena home 
now,” he laughed, whistling a bar or two from 
an operatic tune. “ Mollie won't have have any- 
thing to fear on that score. I do wish mother 
hado’t set her heart on my marrying Lena. 
Parents make a mistake in choosing whom their 
children shall marry and whom they shall not. 
Love goes where it ia sent.” 

He looked at his watch again, 

* By George !” he muttered, turning very pale 
upon seeing another hour had slipped away, “I 
cannot stand this a minute longer. I must see 
what has happened to Madge.” 

With a nameless fear clutching at his heart—a 
dark, shadowy fear—like the premonition of 
coming evil, Duncan made his way rapidly through 
the tangled underbush, cutting across lots to 
George Meadows’s cottage. 

He had determined to call for Madge upon some 
pretext. It wasrather a bold undertaking, and 
might cause comment; still, he was reckless 
of all consequences: he must see Madge at all 
hazards ; and when Dancan made up his mind to 
do anything he usually succeeded; he was as 





daring and courageous as he wae reckless and 
handsome. 

Once, twice, thrice he knocked, receiving no 
answer to his summons. 

“That's strange,” he mused—“ exceedingly 
strange |” 

Hardly knowing what prompted him to do it 
Duncan turned the koob. It yielded to the touch, 
awinging slowly back on its creaking binges. 

“ Good Heavens |" he ejaculated, gazing wildly 
about him, and as pale as death; *‘ Madge is 
gone, and the cottage is empty 1” 

He leaned against the doorway, putting his 
hand to bis brow, like one who had received a 
heavy blow, and the bare walls seemed to take up 
the cry and echo mockingly, “Gone i” 

The blow was so sudden and unexpected he 
was completely bewildered ; his brain was in & 
whirl. 

He saw a labourer crossing the fields, and called 
to him, 

“I was looking for George Meadows,” suid 
Dancan. “I find the cottage empty. Can you 
tell me where they have gone?" 

“Gone!” echoed the man, surprisedly, “I 
don’t understand it. I was passing the door a 
few hours since, just as a cab drove off with George 
Meadows and Madge. ‘Good-bye, neighbour,’ he 
called out to me; ‘I am off on an extended 
business trip. You must briog your wife over 
often to see Ann, she will be lonely, I'll warrant.’ 
There was uo sign of moving then. I—TI don't 
understand it.” 

“You soy he took Madge with him?" a:ked 


Duncan, wish painful eagerness, “Can you tell 
me where they went?” 
The man shook his head and passed on. 


Duncan was more mystified than ever. 

“What can it ali mean!” he asked hinzwelf, 
“Surely,” he cried, “ Madge—dear little, innovent, 
blue-eyed Madge—could not have meant to de- 
ceive me. Yet, why has she not told me!” 

The hot blood mounted to his temples. Per- 
haps Madge regretted having married him, and 
had fled from him. The thought was eo bitter it 
almost took his breath away. 

Duncan loved her so madly, so passionately, so 
blindly, hs vowed to Simeelf he would search 
heaven and earth to find her, And in that ter- 
tible hour the young husband tasted the first 
draught of the cup of bitterness which he was to 
drain to the very dregs. 

Poor Duncan! he little knew this was but the 
first stroke of Lena Stanton's fatal revenge—to 
remove her rival from her path, that she might 
win him back to his old allegiance, 

Karly that morning there had been great 
bustle and etir in the Meadows’s cottage. In 
vain Madge had attempted to steal quiedy away 
into her own little room, and write a basty line 
to Duncan, which, if all other means failed her, 
she could send to him by one of the men 
employed in the fields, begging him to come to 
her at once. 

Ann would not leave her to herself for a single 
instant.* Even her writing-desk, which had stood 
on the bureau in the corner for years, was gone, 
Poor little Madge oried out to herself that fate 
was against her, 

“] should like. to say good-bye to the old 
familiar scenes, Aun,” she said, making a deeper 
ate effort to meet Duncan by some means, “I 
should like to see the old oak tree down in the 
glade just once before [ go,” 

‘ Nonsense !” replied Aun sharply, a malicious 
smile hovering about the corners of her mouth, 
“TJ guess the trees and the flowers won't wither 
and die of grief if you don’t bid them good-bye. 
To’s too late now, auyhow. Seo, here is the cab 
coming already,” she cried, glancing out of the 
window; “and here comes George with his 
valise and umbrella, Moke haste, Madge. 
Where’s your gloves aud satchel! ¢” 

For one brief instant Madge stood irresolute. 
If she had only dared ery out to them,— 

‘Tam a bride-—it is crue! to send me away 
from Duncan!” what a world of misery migiit 
have been spared her | 

But her lips were sealed. 

“Well, well!” cried George Meadows hur- 





riedly entering the room, ‘ Not ready yet, little 
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girlie? We must be off at once or we will mics | 
the train.” 

In vain Madge protested brokenly she could 
not go, and the agony in those uplifted blue | 
eyes would have touched a heart of stone, | 

§ ill, George Meadows believed it wonld bea 
sin to comply with her request. Go te school 
she must, for Heaven had intended a cultured 
aind should accompany eo beautiful o face. 

Half carrying the alight figure in his powerful | 
arms, Madge was borne, half fainting, and sobbing | 

» though her heart would break, to the vebicle | 
wich stood in waiting. 

On through the fragrant stillness of that | 
sunshiny summer morning the jolting cab rolled | 
rapidly on ite way, crossing the little bridge 
where she had lingered only the night before 
with Duncan, her husband. 

They would soon reach the alder bushes that 
kirted the The vexd bend fn the road | 
vould bring her in sight of the tree where | 
Dancan would be awaiting her, 

Ab ! thank Heaven, it was not too late! She | 
could fling out her arma and ery out— 

‘Duncan, my love! my darling! they a 
bearing me from you! Save me, Duncan, « 
darling, save me.” 

George Meadows sat quietly by her side, 
wondering what had come over little Madge 
—sweet impulsive little Macge—in a single 
night. 

ve 


por 1, 
e 
iv 


is only a child,’”’ he muttered to himself, | 
ll of whims and caprices-—crying her eyes out 
ust weck because she could uot go off to school, 
and now crying because she’s got to go.” 
Swiftly the cab rolled down the green, sloping | 
hili-side, 
In another moment it bad reached the alder | 
bushes and gained the curve of the road, and | 
she saw Duncan lying on the green grass waiting 
for her. ! 
| 


) 


The sunlight, drifting through the blossoms, 
fell upon his handsome, upturned, smiling face, 
and the dark curle pushed back from hie white | 
forehead. 

‘Danean! Duncan!” she cried, wringing hei 
yands ; but the words died away on her white 
lips, making no sound, 

Then the world seemed to close darkly 
around her, and poor little Madge, the unhappy | 
i back in the coach in a deadly | 


bo 


} 


swoon, 


ee ee 


JHAPTER VIL 


** Poor little Madge !” cried George Meadows, 
wiping away a suspicions moisture from his eyes 
with his rough, toil-hardened hand, “she takes 
it pretty hard now; but the time will come 
when she will thank me for it. Hedven knows 
there's nothing in this world more valuable than 

education ; and she will need it, poor, mother- 
lesa child ~ 

As the stage drove up before the station 
Madge opened her blue eyes with a sigh | 

I can at least write to Duncan ab once,” | 

» thought, “and explain the whole matter to | 





fadge smiled as she thought Duncan would be 


follow on the very next train. 

e watched the smile and the flush of the 
and believed Madge wae beginning to 
reconciled about going to school. 

ope we will get there by noon,” said 

ze, anxiously, taking the seat beside her 
the crowded train. “If we missed the 
train at the crors-roads it would be serious, 
{ should be ot to send you on alone; 
for I muet get to town by night, ae I have 
some transact for 


very important business to 
lantation which must be attended to at 





ived 


‘echoed Madge, tremblingly. “ Why, 
seorge, L was never away froma bome alone 

nrmv life}” 
bat’s jost the difficulty,” he answered, 
; exedly. “TI have always guarded my little | 
maid frome the world’s cruel blaste, and you are | 
>to the rough side of life.” { 
‘Still f could go on alone,” persisted Madge, | 
bravely. i i 


unuse 


| ever heard of Madame Christine ! 


| them. 


| Dalrymple,” continued George, 


| meet. 


George Meadows laughed outright, 

“You would get lost at the first corner, my 
girl! Then I should have to fly around to the 
newspaper offices, advertising for a little country 
girl who was either lost, strayed, or stolen, 
No, no, little one!” he cried; “I would not 
trust you alone, a stranger in a great city. A 
thousand ills might befall a young girl with a 
face like yours.” 

* No one would know I was a stranger,” replied 
Madge, innocently, ‘J should simply inquire 
the way to Madame Christine’s, and follow the 


| directions given me.” 


“There | didn’t I tell you you could never find 
the way?” laughed George until he was red in 
the face. “You suppose a city is like our 
country lanes, where you tell a stranger, * Follow 
that path until you come to a sign-post, then 
that will tell you which road leads to the village.’ 
Ha! ha! ha} 
one person in a hundred whom you might meet 
n cities 
people don’t know their very neighbours person- 
ally. They are sure to find out if there’s any 
scandal afloat, and that is al) they kuow about 
You would have a lively time finding 
Madame Christine’s without your old Uncle 
George to pilot you.” 

Madge’s last hope was nipped in the bud. She 


| had told herself if she were left alone she could } 
| send a telegram back at once to Duncan, and he 


would join her, and she would not have to go to 
schoo!l—school, which would separate a girl-bride 


| from the handsome young husband of whom she 


was fast learning to be so fond. 

“I could have sent you uncer the care of Mr, 

thoughtfully. 
‘He started for the city yesterday; but I did 
not receive Madame Christine's letter in time.” 

He did not notice, as he spoke, that the occu- 
pant of the seat directly in front of them gave 
a perceptible start, and drew the broad slouch 
hat he wore still further over his face, while a 
cruel smile lingered for a moment about his 
handsome mouth, 

The stranger appeared deeply interested in the 
columns of the paper he held ; but in reality he 
was listening attentively to the conversation going 
on behind bim, 

“Tahal! not lose sight of thie pretoy little 
girl,” said Vincent Dalrymple to himself, for it 
was he, ‘No power on earth shall save her 
from me! I shall win her from him by fair 
means or foul. It will be a glorious revenge |” 

“ Madame Christine’s seminary is a very high- 
toned institution,” continued George, reflectively; 
“and the young girls I saw there wore vo end of 
ribbons and furbelows ; but I'll warrant for fresh 
aweet beauty you'll come out ahead of all of 
’em.” 

“You think to much of me, dear, good old 
uncle,” cried Madge, gratefully. 
any one in the world could over care for me as—- 
you do !” whispered Madge, laying her soft, warm 


cheek against his rough hand, 


“No one but a husband,” he responded, 
promptly. “ But you are too young to have auch 
notions in your head yet awhile. Attend to 
your books, and don’t think of beaux. 

* Now that we are on the subject, I may as 
well speak out what I've had on my mind for 
some time. JI don’t-want my little Madge to fall 
in love with any strangers she may happen to 
You are too young to know anything 
about love affairs. You'll never rightly under- 
stand it until it comes to you. I must know all 
about the man who wanta my little Madge. 


“Whatever you do, little one, do well and | 


honestly. And, above all, never ‘deceive ‘me. 
I have often heard of these romantic young 
achool-girls falling in love with handsome 
strangers, and clandestine meetings ‘following, 
which ended in elopements ; but mark my worde, 
no good comes of these deceptions, Furewarned 
ie forearmaed, Madge, you will always remember 


my words, and say to yourself : ‘He knows what } 
You will remember what 1 say, won’s | 


is beat.’ 
you, dear?” 

He wondered why the fair, sweet “face grew a9 
pale asa show-drop, why the cold little fingers 
trembled in hie clasp, and the velvety eyes 
drooped beneath his earnest gaze, 


Why, my dear little Star, not | 


| owing to her tears, but sank down into 
| leaning her head on her desk, and bravely trying 


“TI wonder if | 





“ Yes,” whispered Madge, *I‘ shall remember 
what you have said.” 

In spite of her efforts to speak naturally and 
calmly the sweet voice would tremble. 

“Change,” cried ao porter, ‘‘ for the North and 
West |” 

“Ah, here we are,” cried hastily 
gatheriog up their satchels and bundles, ‘* We 
must make haste to reach the train, to get a 
seat.” 

* * 7 _* 

Madame Christine’s Seminary for Young Ladies 
was a magnificent structure, situated in the 
suburbs, On either side of the pebbled walk 
which led to the main entrance were tall 
fountains tossing their rainbow-tinted ‘sprays up 
to the sky. © : 

The lawn in front was closely mowed. 

The reputation of this institution was second 
to none. Young ladies were justly proud of 
being able to'ssy they finished their education at 
Madame Caristine’s establishment. 

As a natural consequence, the school wae 
compoxed of select young ladies. 

Clang! clang! clang ! sounded the great bell © 
from the belfry as Madge, with a sinking, home- 
sick feeling stealing over her, walked slowly up 
the paved walk, by~George Meadows’ side toward 
the imposing, aristocratic structure. 

Poor little Madge never forgot her first day at 
the boarding-school—how all the dainty young 
girls in their soft white muslins glared in surprise 
at her when Madame Christine brought her into 
the school-room; but she could have forgiven 
them that if they had not Jaughed at ber poor 
old uncle George, ia his plain country garb, and 
giggled behind their handkerchiefs when she 
clung to his neck and could not say d-bye 
sent, 


to keep back the pearly tears that would fall. 

When recess came Madge did not leave her seat. 
She would have given the world to have heard 
Duncan's voice just then ; she wae oe gto to 
realise how much his sheltering love ‘was to her. 
She would even have been heartily glad to have 
been back in the little kitchen at the cottage, no 
matter how much Aunt Ann scolded her. 


All the girle here had the same haughty way of 


| tossing their heads and curling their lips and 


looking innumerable things out of their eyes. 
They reminded Madge very strongly of Lena 
Stanton. 

Most of the girls bad left the school-room, 
going in groups and pairs here and there. 

Madge eat watching them, feeling wretchedly 
lonely. Suddenly a soft white hand was laid 
ligbtiy on her shoulder, and a sweet voice said,— 

“We have a recess of fifteen minutes; won't 
you come out into the grounds with me? I 
should be so pleased to have you come.” 

The voice was so gentle, so coaxing, so sweet, 
Madge involiintarily glanced up at the young girl 
bending over her as h arose to accompany her. 
She put her arm around Madge’s waist, school- 
girl fashion, ae they walked down the long hall 
and out on the green grassy lawn. 

“ My vame is Rath Graham,” she said ; “will 
you tell me yours?” 

“My uncle calls me Madge Meadows,” she 
answered. 

“ What a pretty name |” cried her new-found 
friend, enthusiastically ; “and how well it suite 
you. Why, it ie a little poem in itself.” 

Madge flushed as rosy aa the crinison geraniams 
near them, remembering Duncan, her own hand- 
some Duncan, had said the same ‘thing that 
morving he had carried her heavy basket to the 
gates of the Hall--that motaing when all the 
world seemed to change as she glanged up into 
hie merry brown eyes, 

“Weare to be room-mates,” explained Ruth, 
“and I know I shall like you ever ao much, Do 
you think you will like me?” 

“Yos,” said Madge. “1 like you ndw,.” 

“Thank you,” said Mise Ruth, nivking a mock 
courtesy. “I am going to love yoti with all my 
might, and if you don’t love me you will be the 
most ungrateful creature in the world, I know 
just how lonesome you must 'be,” continued 
Ruth, "“Tremember just how lonegome 1 was 
the first day I was away from mamma, and when 
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night set in, and I was all alone, and [ knew I 
was securely locked in, I was actually thinkin 
of tearing the sheeta of my bed into strips aa 
making a rope of them, and letting myself down 
to the ground through the window, aud making 
for home as’ fast as I could, I knew I would be 
brought back the next’ day, though,” laughed 
Roth. ‘* Mamma is ao strict with me. I suppose 
yours fy too?” 

“J have no mother or father,” answered 
Li * All'my life I have lived with George 
Meadows and’ his sister, Aunt Ann, on the 
Stanton estate, I call them aunt and uncle, 
Aunt Anp has often told me no relationship at 
all existed between us.” 

“You are an orphan, then!” suggested the 
sympathetic Ruth. “Is there no one in all the 
world related to you id 

* ¥es—no-—o,” answered Madge, confusedly, 
thinking of Duncan, her young husband, and of 
the dearest relationship in all the world which 
ba = rar es: them, 

. ta pity,” sighed Ruth, “ Well, Madge,” 
she cried, impuleively throwing both her eae 
around her, and giving her a kiss, “ you 
and I will be all the world to each other, I shall 
tell you all my secrets, and you must tell me 
yours, There ace some girle you can trust, and 
some you can’t, If you tell them your secrets 
the firab time you have & split your secret is a 
secret no longer, and every girl in the school 
knows all about it; but of course you are sure 
to make up again, But,” added Ruth, with a 
wise look, “ after you are once deceived you can 
oever trust again.” 

“I have never known many girls,” replied 
Madge. “I do not know how others do, but 
I'm sure you can always trust me.” 

And the two girls sealed their compact with 
% kiss just as the great bell ia. the belfry rang, 
warning them they must beat their lessons again 
a3 receas was over. 


ee omen ees 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ty one of the private offices of Messrs. Frampton, 
Langley & Co,, shrewd detectives, stood Duncan, 
waiting patiently until the senior member of the 
firm eshould be at leisure. 

“Now, my dear eir, I will attend you with 
pleasure,” said Mr, Frampton, sealing and des- 
patching the note he had just finishing, and 
moiioning Duncan to a seat. 

_ “T ehall be pleased if you will permit me to 
light cigar,” said Duncan, taking the seat 
indicated, 

“ Certainly, certainly; smoke, if you feel so 
clined, by all means,” replied the detective, 
watching with a puzzled twinkle in his eye the 
fair, boyish face of his visitor, “No, thank you,” 
be eaid, as Duncan tendered him a Havana; “I 
never smoke during business hours.” 

“T wish to engage your services to find out the 
whereabouts of—of—of—my wife,” said Duncan 
hesitatiogly. ‘‘She has left me—suddenly. She 
fled——on the very night of our marriage.” 

Tt hurt Duncan's pride to make this sdmission, 
and « painful flush crept up into his fair face, 

Mr, Frampton was decidedly amazed. He could 
not realize how any sane young woman could 
leave so handsome a young fellow as the one 
before him, In most cases the shoe was on the 
other foot. But he was too thoroughly master 
of his business to express his surprise, He 
merely suid,— 

“ Go on, tir—go on,” 

_ And Duuvean cid go on, never sparing himself 
in describing how he urged Madge to marry him 
on the day after the fete, and of their parting, 
and the solemn promise to meet on the morrow, 
and of his wild grief—more bitter than death— 
when he had found the cottage empty. 

“It reade like the page of a romance,” said 
Duncan, with a dreary smile, leaning his head on 
his white hand. “But I must find her!” he 
cried, with energy. “I will search the world 
over for her, If it takes every penny of my 
fortune, I will find Madge !” 

Duhean looked out of the window ab the soft, 
fleecy clouds overhead, little dreaming Madge 


mile from the very spot where he sat, and that at 
that moment he was nearer Madge than he would 
be for years again, for the strong hand of Fate 
was slowly but surely drifting them asunder, 

For some moments neither spoke, 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Frampton, breaking the 
silence, “ there was a previous lover in the cate.” 

**T am sure there was not,” said Duncan 
eagerly, 

Still, the idea was new to him. Hoe adored 
Madge with a mad, idolatrous adoration almost 
amounting to worship, and a love so intense ‘s 
susceptible to the poisonous breath of jealousy, 
and jealousy ran in Duncan’s veins, He could 
not endure the thought of Madge's-—-his Madge’s 
-~eyes brightening or her cheeks tlushing at the 
approach of a rival—that fair, fower-like face, 
sweet and innocent as a child’s~-Madge, whom he 
go madly loved, 

“Well,” said Mr. Frampton, 2s Duncan arose to 
depart, ‘I will do all I can for you.’ Leave your 
address, please, in case I should wish to com- 
municate with you.” 

“Ttbink I shall go back to Daleville, and re- 
main there at least a month. I havea strong 
conviction Madge might come back, or at least 
write to me there.” 

Mr, Yrampton jotted down the address, feeling 
very sorry for thebandsome young husband who 
was clinging to such a frail straw of hope. 

Tn his own mind, long before Duncan had con. 
cluded his story, he had settled his opinion— 
that from some cause the young wife had fled 
from him with some rival, having bitterly re- 
pented her mad, hasty marriage. 

“TY have great faith in your acknowledged 
ability,” said Duncan, grasping Mr. Frampton’s 
outstretched hand, ‘I shall rest my hopes upon 
your finding Madge. Icannot-—will nob believe 


heaven playing me false a: my sweet little love |” 
os * o * * 


The mantle of night had folded its dusky 
wings over the inmates of the seminary, 
| the lighta were out in the young ladies’ 


had been called ten minutes before—all the 
lights save one, flickering dim and uncertain 
from Madge’s window. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Madge, laying her pink 
cheek down on the letter she was writing to Dun- 





| desperate to get away from here and go back to 


can, I feel as though I could do something very 


Duncan. Poor fellow!’ she sighed. “‘ I wonder 
what he thought as the hours rolled by and I did 
not come? Of course he went over to the 
cottage,” she mused, “and Ann must have told 
him where { had gone. Duncan will surely come 





for me to-morrow,” she told herself with a sweet, 


shy blush. 
She read and re-read the letter her tremblog 








little hand had penned with mapvy a heart- 
flutter. 

Tt was a sweet, shy little letter, beginning 
with “Dear Mr. Duncan,” and ending with 
“Yours sincerely, Madge.” 

It was just sucha dear, timid letter as many a 
ure, fresh-hearted young girl would write, 
imful of the love which filled her guileless 
heart for her handsome, debonair husband, and 
with many allusions to the secret between them 
which weighed so heavily on her heart and sealed 
her lips for his dear sake. 
After sealing and addressing her precious 
letter, and placing it in the'letter-bag which hung 
at the lower end of the corridor, Madge hurried 
back to her own apartment, and crept softly into 
her little white bed beside Ruth, and was soon 
fast asleep, dreaming of Duncan, and a dark, 
haughty, scornful face falliog between them and 
the sunshine--the cold, mocking face of Lena 
Stanton. 
Madame Christine, as was her cusbom, always 
looked over the outgoing post early in the morn- 
ing, sealing the letters of which she approved, 
and returning, with a severe reprimand, those 
which did not come up to her standard. 
“What is this?” she cried, in amezement, 
turning the letter Madye had written in her hand. 
'* Why, I declare, it is actualiy sealed.” 
Without the least companction she broke the 





was watching those self-eame clouds, scarcely a 


she is faise. I would as soon think of the light of | 


rooms, as the nine o'clock call “ All lights out!” | 





i ning to end. If there was anything under the 
sun that madame abominated it was loveletters. 

It was an established fact that no tender 
billets-doux found their way out or into the 
academy ; the Argus-eyed madam was too watch- 
ful for that, ; 

With a lowering brow she gave the bell-rope a 
hasty pull. 

“ Martin,” she said to the servant answering 
her summons, “eend Miss Meadows to me at 
once.” 

“Poor little thing,” cried the sympathetic 
Martin, to herself. ‘‘I wonder what in the 
world is amiss now? There's fire in the madame’s 
eyes, I hope she don’t intend to scold poor 
little Madge.” 

Martin had taken a violent fancy to the sweet- 
faced, golden-hgired, timid young stranger. 

“Yt must be something terrible, I'm eure!” 
cried Ruth, when she heard that madame had 
sent for Madge; while poor Madge’s hand 
trembled so—she could scarely tell why—that 
she could hardly bind up the golden curls that 
fell down to her waistin a wavy, shining mass, 

Madge never once dreamed her letter was the 
cause of her unexpected sumuamons until she 
entered Madame Christine’s presence and saw it 
opened—yes, opened.—her own sacred, loving 
letter to Duncan—in ber hand. 
| Madge was impulsive, and her frst thought 
| was to grasp her precious letier and flee to her 
own room. How dared the madame open the 
precious letter she had intended only for Duncan's 
eyes | 

ms Miss Meadows,” began the madame, impres- 
sively, “I suppoee I am «ight in believing this 
epistle belongs to you?” 

A great Jump rose in Madge’s throat, 

“Yes, madame,” answered Madge raising her 
dark-blue eyes pleadiogly to the stern face before 
her. 

“And may I ask by what right you dared 
violate the rules and regulations of this establish. 
ment by sending a sealed letter to~a man? 
Your guardian positively informed me you had 
no correspondents whatever, and I find this is a 
--I blush to confeas it-—actually a love letter. 
What have you to say in reference to your folly, 
Mise Meadows?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” sobbed Madge. 

“You don’t know?" repeated the madame, 
scornfully. ‘‘Not a very satisfactory explana. 
tion. Well, Miss Meadows, I have fully deter. 
rained what steps [ shall take in the matter. I 
shall read this letter this morning before the 
whole school; it will afford me an excellent 
opportunity to point out the horrible depths to 
which young girls are plunged by allowing their 
minds to wander from their books to such 











thoughts as are hera expressed. What do you 
mean by this secret to which you allude so 
often 1” she asked, 

“Please do not ask me, madame,” sobbed 
Madge ; “I cannot teil you-~indeed I cannot, I 
dare not!” 

An alarming thought occurred to madame, — 

“Speak, girl!” she cried, hoarsely, grasping 
her firmly by the shoulder, “I must know the 
meaning of this secres which is so appalling 
You fear to reveal it! Does your guardian know 
of it?” 

“No—o!” wailed Madge, ‘‘I could not tell 
him. I must keep the secret.” 





Poor little innocent Madge! her own words 
had convicted her beyond all doubt ia the eyes 
of shrewd, suspicious Madame Christine, who 
guessed, as is usually the case, wide of the mark, 
as tu the cause cf the secret Madge dared not 
reveal to her guardian or herself. 

“My duty is plain in this case,” enid the 
madame, ‘I shall read this as a terrible warning 
to the young ladies of this institution ; then I 
will send for Mr, George Mendows, your guardian, 
and place this letter in his hands.” 

“Ob, no, madame, in pity’s name, no!” eobbed 
Madge, wildly, kneelivg imploringly at her feet, 
her heart beating tumultuously, and ber hands 
locked convulaively tegether. “ Do not, madame, 
I pray you; suything but that; he would cast 
me out of his heart and home, and I-—I could 
not go te Duncan, you eee,” 











seal, aud grimly scanned its contents from begin- 


But the madame did not see. She laugheda 
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little hard, metallic laugh, that grated cruelly on 
Madge's sensitive nerves, 

When one woman's suspicions are aroused 
against another Heaven help the suspected one ; 
there is little mercy shown her. 

‘*Man’s inhumanity to man” is nothing com- 
pared to woman's inhumanity to woman. 

Madame Christine had discovered a capital way 
to score a hit in the direction of morality. 

*No,” she said, laying the letter. down on the 
table before her. ‘ Arise from your knees, Miss 
Meadows. Your prayers sre useless, I think 
this will be a life-long lesson to you,” 

* Oh, madame, for the love of Heaven,” cried 
Madge, rocking herself to and fro, ‘ 
beseech you | 
pose }” 

“Well,” said madame, reflectively, ‘‘ 1 may not 
be quite so severe with you if you will confess, 
unreservedly, the whole truth concerning this 
terrible secret, and what this young man Duncan 
is to you,” 

“I cannot,” wailed Madge, “I cannot, Oh, 
my beard ie breaking, yet I dare not!” 

‘Very well,” said madame, rising, and in- 
dicating the conversation was at en end, “I 
shal) not press you further on the subject. I will 
excuse you now, Miss Meadows, You may retire 
to your room,” 

Still Madge rocked herself to and fro on her 
knees at her feet. Suddenly s daring thought 
occurred to her, The letter which had caused her 
such bitter woe lay on the table almost within 
her very grasp—the letter, every line of which 
breathed of her pure, eacred love for Duncan— 
her Duncan—whom she dared not even claim. 
She could imagine madame commenting upon 
every word and sentence, ridiculing those tender 
expressions which had been such rapturous joy 
to her hungry little heart as she had penned 
the -n. 

Aad, last of all, and far the most bitter thought, 
how dear old Uncle George wouid turn his 
honest eyes upon her tell-tale face and demand 
what the secret was-—the secret which she had 
promised her young husband she would not 
reveal, come what would, If hia face should grow 
white and stern, and those lips, which had 
blessed, praised, and petted, but never scolded 
her—-if those lips should curse her, she would 
die then and there at his fect 

In an instant Madge had resolved upon a wild, 
hazardous plen, Curck a a flash of lightning she 
sprang to her feet aud tore the coveted letter 
from the madame’s detaining grasp. 

The door stood open, and with the fleetness of 
a hunted deer she flew down the corridor, and 


spare me, I 
Can nothiog alter your pur- 





never stopped fur breath until she had gained | 


the water's edge. 

Madame Christine gave a loud shriek, and 
actually fainted, and the attendant who hurried to 
the scene caught but o glimpse of a terrified 
beautiful face and a cloud of flying golden 
hair. 

No one in that establishment ever gazed on the 
face of Madge Meadows again. 


(To be continued.) 





ROSALIND. 
(Continued pan page 561.) 


‘When I was ien years old his health began to 


fail, and then he bought a smal! villa near Pisa— 
our fret real bome—which wo only left after- 
wards for short periods, Nine yeara later my 


father heard of m great discovery of paintings in 

Rome, and, though it wae the unhealthy season, 

he cet off ar once to csamine them. He caught 

the terrible marsh fever, and we never saw bim 
vain 


Rosalind broke down utterly here, and it is 


some moments before she can continue. 

“Myn was always excitable and nervous,” 
ashe reaumes, ‘‘and the terrible shock of our !} 
sudden lovs threw her into an illness which lasted 


many moaths, 
* When she began to recover etrength she had 





| 


i 





anew anxiety. The usval remittances had not 
arrived from England, and we were at the end of 
our resources, 

“She wrote at once to the steward, whose 
name and addrese she discovered amongrt the 
few papera my father bad kept, and after long 
suspense received a very brief anawer :—Mr. 
James Heron, my father’s half-brother and heir- 
at-law, was ip possession of the property, and she 
was advised to commurticate directly with him. 

‘*She had no one toconsult, She had not the 
smallest knowledge of English law. She had 
never even heard of this half-brother. Aa scon 
as she received the steward’s letter she wrote to 
Mr. James Heron enclosing my father’s will and 
her marriage certificate in support of her claim, 
and invocenily asking him whav her vext step 
ought to be. 

“Two mouths passed by and brought her no 
answer, Then in despair, she sold some of her 
most valuable thing, dismissed all the servante 
except her own maid, and leaving my old nurse 
in charge of the villa, started for England with 
Babette and me. 

“T hardly know how to tell you the rest,” 
says poor Rosalind, hiding her face for a moment 
in her hands, “I must harry over it, and you 
must spare me the details. 

“We came here—to my father’s birthplace— 
expectiog justice at least. We were met with 
incredulity, cruelty—even insult, Mr, Heron de- 
clared that he had never received my mother’s 
letter, nor seen the documents she ‘ professed’ to 
have sent him, He had never heard of our ex- 
ietence (which is most probable), and protested 
that he had small belief in our being what we 
claimed to be. 

“ Argument and remoustrance were all of no 
avail. Under the circumstances we really had no 
proof to produce, and we were helpless in hie 
hands, 

“The overwhelming disappuintment and the 
useless indignation my poor mother felt—her 
agony of shame for herself and me—coming eo 
soon after eo much sorrow—threw her into 
another and more serious illness, and when she 
partially recovered her miod was what you have 
seen, 

“Mr, Heron, with great show of forbearance 
and generosity, has given ue a shelter under his 
roof on the express condition that we sball claim 
nothing more. He pretends,” adds Rosalind, 
with burning cheeks, “he dares to pretend that 
we have no lega) cliim upon him. And for the 
sake of my poor helpless mother I muat submit 
to eat the bread given me by one whom I can 
never look at without bitternees of heart.” 

“What do you suppose really became of the 
letter and enclosures? Je your uncle villain 
enough to have destroyed them ?” 

“ How can I tell? He professed to make strict 
inquiries at thé post-offices here and abroad, and 
to be utterly unable to trace them. I only know 
that they were zent, and that it was to his in- 
terest they should not be received. But 1 can 
prove nothing.” - 

“ What does Philip believe?” 

“‘Tocan hardly tell. I think he does uot know 
the whole story. He wae away from home when 
his father drove his bard bargain with me-—food 
and zhelter oncondition of utter silence and seclu- 
sion--for there is nothing that Mr. Heron seems 
to dread so much as the scandal of our story be- 
coming known. Perhaps he fears that some one 
might be induced to take up our claim-—but to 
what purpose, since we have no proofe? My 
mother's memory is gone, and she can give no 
clue whatever to the past,” 

“Mr, Heron would run some risk bimeelf in 
keeping your mother here if her mind were 
supposed to be seriously affected.” 

‘| know! I know!” cries Rosalind, in acute 
distress. ‘‘ One of the threate he holds over me 
s that he could place my mother in—in an 
asylum. My poor, timid mother! That would 
goon kill her.” 

“ Philip knows you are living here $” 

“Oh, yes! He is always kind—that is, in 
manner, But he ie entirely influenced by his 
father, and has been taught that we are only 
here on sufferance, Mr. Heron has repeatedly 
warned me that on the first attempt to assume 





my father’s name, or enlist any sympathy for 
ourselves, we shall forfeit any belp from him. 
What can I do but submit ?” 

“ You have an alternative now, Rosalind,” 

* Less now than ever,” ehe cries passionately, 
“Do you think I will involve you in our dis- 
grace? You know now why I was so alarmed 
leet I should be recognised that night at Forham. 
I had gone cut (without leave) to ged a particular 
medicine for my mother from the next town, 
and then found thats I had no means of 
getting back. What should I have done without 


out” 
a: Not much better, I suppose, I should 
have done without you in my illness.” 

She smiles and eighs. 

“Dr. Hart is allowed to attend my mother 
and Withers and Babette wait on ue. Babette 
is tolerated because she cannot speak a word of 
English. I do not know what the others have 
been told about us; but I think Dr. Hart, ab 
least, suspects that there is something behind.” 

“What does he eay of your mother?” 


“He thinks her case curable. At all events, 


he thinks that change of seene and more 
society— anything that would rouse her, and 
prevent her dwelling so constantly on one idea 
~-weuld give her mind a chance of recovery. 
Once I made a desperate effort to induce my 
cousin Philip to get permission for us to go away 
—but ib was useless.” 

A light flashes upon me at these words, That 
must have been the subject of the midnight 
interview, at which I dare not tell Rosalind I was 
present. 

“T must leave you now,” she says, pausing at 
the end of the avenue. “I have broken every 
promise I made to Mr. Heron in telling you all 
this. But! did it for your sake. It was better 
you should know. all the barriers that stand 
between us.” 

“I donot care for one of them. It is in your 
own power now to put an end to all your 
troubles. If you will come to me your mother 
shall have travel, society, amusement—all she 
nee’s, We will restore her health—we will 
prove her claim—we wil! all be happy.” 

Rosalind shakes her head, though tears are 
falling down her cheeks. 

* Rosalind, listen! If I were a rich, vulgar, 
ignorant old blockhead whom you detested, and 
made the same proposals to you, you would 
think it your duty to eacrifice yourself for your 
mother’s sake, You know you would! Then 


“Perhaps I might,” she says, interrupting 
me. ‘ But I will never sacrifice you.” 

Before I can make any reply Withers hurries 
towards us, 

“T've been looking everywhere for you, sir!” 
she cries. ‘* The carrisge has been ready ever so 
long, and James says it will be as much as he 
can do to catch your train.” 

So I can only grasp Rosalind’s hands hard 
within my own, and whisper,— 

“We will scon meet again,” and hurry 
away. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Ween I told Rosalind that I should soon see 
her again I most fully intended to do so, But 
in pacing up ani down my second floor at 
Lincoin’s-inn, ceaselessly revolving her story 
and what can possibly be done for her, J fail 
to discover any excuse for returning to Maple 
Hill, or any fresh argument to strengthen my 
cause, 

Amongst all my perplexities there is some 
satisfaction in reverting to my boyish antipathy 
towards Mr. Heron, , 

“T alwaye knew he was a cad and a screw!” 
I eay to myself, as for the hundredth time I 

the whole strange story in review ; ‘‘ but I 
ittle thought he wae such a thorough-paced 
scoundrel. There’s something in intuitions, 
after all. Poor Philip! [ pity him for having 


such a father.” 
A lucky idea occurs to me. I will go to Laura 


Beauchamp and see if she can suggest) apy way 
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out of the labyrinth in which our affairs are 
involved, 

Soon after three o'clock I present myself at 
my cousin's pretty Keusington house, and am 
received with a mixture of delight at my re- 
appearance, commieeration for my illness, 
lamentation over my injured arm, and con- 
gratulation om my recovery—which would be 
comic, if it were not so genuinely kind 

I tell Laura that I have sought her out in 
order to have a long, uninterrupted, confidential 
talk. Nothing could please her more, Forth- 
with, her servants are warned against admitting 
any visitor, nod she listens {under the seal of the 
ttrictest secrecy) with abeorbing interest to a 
full revelation of all my adventures at Maple 
Hill, and all my hopes and fears concerning 
Rosalind, 

“Tp doesn’b seem a bright prospect for you, 
my poor Gerard, in any case!” she eays, at last, 

“Wait till you know Roxalind,” [ anawer, 
confidently, “After all, you know a man can 
“Sr happy in bis own way.” 

‘Are you quite sure, supposing the present 
difficulties could be duned ante, that you 
would be justified in taking charge of an in- 
ro" ga wife, and a very peculiar mother-in- 
aw 

“Pecuniarily justified, do you meant” I 
inquire with a rush of bliseful emotion such as 
the appellation “ mother-in-law,” J believe, rarely 
occarions, 

uo Yes,” 

“ Perfectly, I have not, of course, what a girl 
in society, like Honora Corbet, for instance, 
would call enough to marry upon. 

“Oh Honora!” exclaims my cousin with an 
intovation which shows that she thinks’ I have 
had a lucky escape from that siren at any cost 

“ But Rosalind ie quite different. I am sure 
she would be satisfied with the home I could give 
her, I only wish she would try.” 

“And are you sure?” pursues Laura, judi- 
ciously, “that you could endure the constant 
society of such a very depressing person as poor 
Mrs. Heron must be! for it would be clearly im- 
possible, under the circumstatices, to separate 
roother and daughter,” 

“OF course I should not dream of it, But 
thiogs may nob always beso bad. Hart thinke 
her curable, you know }” 

“Yes,” says Laura, thoughtfully. “ Well, I 
begin to eee a glimmering possibility of helping 
you over some of your troubles! ” 

“You really do?” 

“Why, what did you expect, when you came 
to lay your case before me}"’ she asks, playfully. 
“ Don’t waste any ecstacies on me, Gerard. Tell 
me, how long are the other Herons likely to be 
away from Muple Hill?” 

“Only long enough to have it thoroughly dis- 
infected, I should think.” 

“Heartless creatures! But on the whole I 
am rather glad they behaved so badly, because 
I don’t feel any compunction at stealiog a march 
on them. Well, I have no time to lose. Come 
here again to-morrow week, Gerard; and now 
don’t hinder me for another moment.” 

I dare not ask any questions, nor appeal against, 
what seems to me, an endless interval, There is 
& resolution in my cousin’s look and manner, 
which reduces me to silent obedience; and, 
besides, I know of old that if she is not allowed 
to do things in her own way she is quite capable of 
ti the whole affair up and doing nothing 
at all, 

I scarcely know now how I got through the 
prescribed period of waiting—never, surely, was 
week so long ! 

Bat “time and the hour wear through the 
longest day,” and at last they bring round the 
moment when I may again present myself before 
my cousin, 

“ Well, Laura!” I exclaim, hurrying into her 
pretty drawing-room, “ confess that I have waited 
obediently, if not patiently, And now what 
news have you for me?” 

But the lady standing by the further window, 
who turns in answer to my eager appeal, is not 
Laura—it ie Rosalind herself ! | 

+ a 


“You know, Gerard,” begins my cousin, an 





hour later, when, Rosalind baving gone to attend 
to her mother, I beg to be told how she brought 
about this bleased state of thinga—" you know 
how often you have laughed at me for having 
‘all xorts and conditions of men’ on my visiting 
lists. It turns out to be very fortunate some- 
times, for some people, that it should be eo, 

“One friend of mine is s great specialist in 
mental disorders, and after hearing your story I 
made up my mind to have his opinion about 
Rosalind’s mother. 

“So I went straight off to his consulting-room 
when you left me, told him ali that was necessary 
of the case, and made an appointment to journey 
with him to Maple Hill on Wednesday.” 

* How in the world did you get admitted ?”’ 

** By sheer pertinacity, my dear. I took a fly 
from Forham, left Dr. Winter sitting in it at the 
park gates, presented myzelf at the hall door, 
asked for Withers, won her heart by thanking 
her for the care she had taken of my cousin (you 
are a favourite with the old womau) and argued, 
entreated, and at lact prevailed with her to take 
me to Rosalind,” 

Here Laura pauses, out of breath. 

“My hardest work began then,” she resumes, 
more seriously. “ But I appealed to ber courtesy 
not to affront a man of Dr. Winter's professional 
standing by refusing him admittance after to 
long ® journey and such a sacrifice of valuable 
time, 

“ And J convinced her that in a matter of such 
vital importance to her mother she would be 
more than justified in taking ihe law into her 
own bands, 

“So we fetched him in, and he quite con- 
firmed your young friend Dr. Hart’s view that 
poor Mrs, Heron’s vase is simply ore of acute 
roonomania, arising from shock to an over- 
wrought nervous system. 

“ And he also says that there is ao more danger 
of Rosalind, with her totaily differenb tempera- 
ment, inheriting insanity from her than of my 
doing so—and that, Gerard, was a dreadful ‘lion 
in the wey” slain aud trampled upon, Don't 
interrupt me, there’s a good boy. I haven't nearly 
finished my story. 

“Dr, Winter added, that change of scene and 
cheerful society were indispensable to Mra, Heron’s 
health, both physical and mental (just what your 
friend had said), and be strongly advised irying 
the effect of travel. 

“ He thought it quite possible that finding her- 
self in the old scenes might bave a beneficial effect 
on her memory—at any rate, it was worth try- 


“I bave unbounded faith in the theory of both 
these men, Laura. But, under the circumstances, 
I don’t quite see how their prescription is to be 
administered.” 

“The only way,” she answers, looking very 
keenly and steadily at me, ‘the ovly way to man- 
age it would be—if you are quite sure of your 
own feelings—-to marry Rogalind as soon as you 
legally can, and take her mother to Piss with you 
for the honeymoon.” 

“Laura, you're a witch—-I mean a fairy—l 
mean my angel! But do you think Rosa- 
lind could ever be brought to consent ?” 

“You had beter ask her,” replies my cousin, 
drily. ‘Stop! stop! you foolish boy; 1 don’t 
mean this instant. I have more to tell you yet, 
When once we had convinced Rosalind that at 
all hazards her mother must be got away frora 
Maple Hil! I released Dr, Winter, and he drove 
back to Forham, promising that the fiy should 
return ina couple of hours, which was all the 
time I could allow for packivg and preparation. 

“I worked as hard as anyone myself to get 
them off—TI was so afraid of second thoughts, mis- 
givings, and changes of mind, 

‘*] directed Withers to tell Mr. and Mrs. James 
Heron, when they returned, that the ladies had 
left Maple Hill for change of air with an intimate 
friend. And I was delighted to hear that they 
are not expected till next month, for, 1 want you 
to get clear away without interference. After wo 
got here I had several quiet conversations with 


Rosalind about you, and I think I have convinced | 


her—from the point of view of an impartia! third 


{ person—that you will be better off with her than 


without her, 





“The argument that most weighed with ler, 
after all, was this: ‘If your mother should re- 
cover her memory, and be able to prove her case, 
you will be an heiress, And you may be quite 
certain that if you persist in refuefog Gerard now 
he will refuee you then!’ It was ai) moonshine, 
of course-~I mean as to her chance of a fortune-—— 
but it was too much for Miss Rosalind, 

“Thave done a good many clever things in my 
time,” concludes my cousin, with cheerful self- 
complacency ; “ butI never ran away with a man’s 
lady-love for him before! Arthur was quite 
aghast at first, and thought I had been too pre- 
cipitate. But what, except extra trouble and 
worry, should we have gained by delay?” 

“You are a Bismarck in petticoats, Laura! 
But there’s one thivg I can’t delay any longer, 
and that is finding Rosalind .” 

. ~ 

Laura's programame is carried out to the letter. 
Her husband, seeing that we are all committed 
beyond porsibility of drawing back, enters into 
the affair with as much spirit as hereelf, and gives 
away the bride at the very quiet ceremony which 
unites us, 

He and Laura came with wa to Victoria-station 
to see us off by the tidal train, and look after my 
mother-in-law and Babette—the latter being 
almost unmanageable with delight at the thought 
of leaving England. 

“ Poor dear Gerard |” { hear Laura exclaim, as 
she stands on the platform with ber hands clasped 
on her husband’s arm, watching our train slowly 
move away. “ What a strange wedding! And 
what a strange honeymoon! They will require a 
grenb deal of love to sweeten them |” 

And we have it, 





CHAPTER IX. 


Once across ihe Channel we take our time over 
our journey. And whata journey it is! How 
clear are the ekies, how sweet ia the air! How 
amusing even the most commonplace incidents 
become to a fovlish young couple, tasting for the 
first time the delight of free, full, unfettered 
companicnabip | 

It is uncommonly pleasant to be a hero to one's 
wife—-and in Rosalind’s eyes I am a champion, 
deliverer, Bayard and the Admirable Crichton 
" rolled into one.” 

-To me, after my rough handling by f.te and 
Honora Corbet, the enthusiasm of a charming 
girl with plenty of common gense on al! other 
points is very balm. Ah! why cannot one always 
be twenty-six, newly-married, and madly in love 
with one’s wife ? i 

As to wy mother-in-law, in whom even the 
sangnine Laura saw such a drawback to our 
happiness, she grows brighter with every hour 
that carries ber further from Maple Hill, 

The melencholy refrain becomes less and less 
frequent. She talks more connectedly, walks 
more firmly, begins to lose the startled, wan- 
dering gaze which spoke so plainly of a mind 
unstrung. 

She is quite anfe and bappy with her devoted 
Sabette, while Rosalind and I make long ex- 
cursions round our various halting-places. It 
is impossible to ascertain whether Mra. Heron 
recognizes the ecenes through which we pase, 
aud is glad to revisit them; or whether she 
only takes a child's pleasure in exercise and 
change. But the time approaches for the crucial 
test, and J can see that Rosalind’s heart is torn 
between hope and fear. 

Mrs, Heron takes little notice of Piea, though 
her daughter's eyes overflow when we drive 
through the familiar streete. But, as we leave 
the town behind and slowly ascend a woodect 
hill, her colour rises, and a strange light cores 
into her face. 

“Stop the carriage, if you please,” she says, 
turning tome, ‘I should prefer to walk.” 

Thelp her to alight, and she takes my art, 
but scarcely seems to need it. She turns to tie 
right, out of the carriage road, and we see before 
u8 a White villa, gleaming among olive and cyprees 


trees, 
‘* Rosalind |” she cries, sharply, looking round 
for her daughter; “this is home! I thought! 
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should never eee it again. ‘Thank, Heaven, I | already ‘agreed that some way must be found A coop bay story is of a neighbour meeting a 
have jivel to come home}; and, falling on | of lightening the loss to Philip, and this speech | little one ou the street, and soying, “ Good-morn- 
ber knees as we reach the door, she kissed the | of bis does cot make us at all less auxious to | ing, my little dear. I never can tell’ 


threshold ! 
» . © * a 

“Tt seems like a’dream, love,” whispers Rosa- 

lind, as we etaud, very close together, at one of 


the moonlit windows when our little household 
haa gone to rest, “ Like a dream to be in’ my 
old boze with you. I almost fear to move or 


speak leat I should awake amidst all the misery 
of Maple Hill!” | 

A convincing way of assuring her? that she is 
not dreaming oceurs to me; but, drawing back 
from my kiss, she continues,— ou 

“T feel atrangely nervous to night, aa if some 
catastrophe was hanging over us—as if my uncle 


might come in presently aud part us. You } 
would not leb him do it; would you, Gerard ry 
Hark! Is not that a footatep?” 

“Dear, you are over-tired and fanciful. 1] 
think you anc your mother must have changed 
place: for once!” 

“Yes. Is not she wonderful! What those 


wise doctors said seeme to be coming truce, But, 
Gerard, how shall we ever persuade her to come 
away ¢” 

“ We need not think about that just yet. She 
has been so much more calm and reasonable 
lately that when we are compelled to return to 
England there may not be much difficulty. 
And I promise to bring you both back every 
year.” 

“ You are so good to us !"" 

“ Ace not you all the world to me?” 

But Rosalind starts from my encireling arm, 
exclniming,— 

‘That was a footstep that I heard, Gerard, and 
now it is close to this door!” 

[n truth as she speaks the door is thrown open | 
and her mother enters in her dreasing gown, with 
a shawl round her shoulders and her loag, grey 
hair hanging loose. ( 

My first thought is that the trial haa been too | 
greac for her strength, and that her mental | 
disturbance is increased, But she looks very | 
calm, and her voice is gentle and steady. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” she says. “I have come | 
down because I eanvot sleep yet. My mind ie 
too full of hurrying thoughts. I begia to 
remember everything. This was your father’s | 








atucio, Rosalind; and that is the writing-table 
he always used. A fancy crossed me just now, 
and [could not rest without putting it to the 
tes? 


Wiilst speaking she has crossed over to the 
writing-table, and opened it. ‘There, amidst old 
letters and unused writing-paper, lies her own 
packet, with its priceless enclosures—sealed, and 
addressed to James Heron, but never eent— 
pushed away by her own hands, and forgotten, in 
that first unsettiement of her braiv, which after- 
wards increased so rapidly 

> . e 





a . 


OF course atter this discovery it is impossible 
for Mr. Heron to show fight. I can never quite | 
jetermine iu my own mind whether he really 
believed or only very strongly hoped that my 
mother-in-law was not his brother's wife. And 
i can never forgive him for the cruel and 
cowardly manner in which he endeavoured to 
ruth her claims, But he was not the guilty 
man we had been led te suppose him, after all, 
and this fact gives us @ basis for coming toa 
peaceable understanding. We do nob propose 
to have any family gathering at present; but 
whea Rosalind and I have to town, 
leaving Mrs. Heron, at her own strong entreaty, 
in the Pisa villa with, Antonio and Babette, 
Philip pays us a visit of his own proposing, and | 
jn a very manly, ctraightforward way copgratu- | 
iates us on all our happy prospects, } 

“You may think it an odd thing for me to | 
say, old fellow,” he concludes ; “but really it’s | 
ratber a relief that the whole business is cleared | 


returned 


up at last, [% worried me a good deal more than 
I liked to admit, I can tell you, for I thought 
the governor did not look into it sv thoroughly 
» he ought. I’c a'movt ashamed to own it, but 





help him, ‘ 

He has bidden us a cordial good-bye, but when 
his hand is on the door he turna back, as though 
he had forgotten something. 

“By the way, Rosalind,” he says, laughing 
rather uneasily, ‘I must not omit to say that 
I ought to be rather grateful to you, on the 
whole, for cutting me out of the family property. 
You have aaved me from matrimony! Honora 
Corbet took leave of me in the sweetesh way 
when she heard the first rumour of my altered 
prospects, and yesterday she wae married 
to Everard Grove. The crooked stick at last |” 


{THe END.) 








FACETIA. 





Sas; “And what would you be now if it 
weren't for my money?” Ha: “A bachelor.” 

“Tue doctors have given Smith up.’ “ Poor 
fellow! Isheas ill as that?” “No; be has 
got well.” 

Jimson; “How many foreign languages can 
your wife speak!’ Timson: “Three—-French, 
German, and the one she talks to the baby,” 

EBounpersy (after surveying the company) : 
“ Mixed lot | Hardly a gentleman in the room.” 
Becky Sharpe (looking straight at him): “ Not 
one-—that I can see!” 

Doctor: “ The bicycle gives people the best 

exercise in the world.” Patient: “ But I can’t 
afford to rids a bicycle.” “Oh, you don’t need to 
ride one ;"just dodge them.” 
Onmisus Conpuctor: “ Pay up now, or get 
off,” Digaified Old Gentleman: “ What do you 
take me for, sir?” Conductor: “Penny to 
Liverpool-street, same as anybody else.” 

Lapy (of a certain age): “I like this dress, 
but it does not match my complexion.” Candid 

riead; “Oh, that’s but a trifle, You can alter 
your complexion to auit.” 

“Sossinc Wire: “ Three years ago you swore 
eternal love, and--—” Brutal Hubby: “ How 
long do you expect eternal love to last, any- 
way {” 

“Avice is auch a conacientious little goose,” 
said one seaside gir) to another. ‘How's that?” 
“She thinks she must go to the trouble of braak- 
ing one engayemect before contracting another,” 

Tus Sommer Grr: "Oh, T love to hear you 
read your poems. It maker me realise how brave 
you are.” The Poet: “Brave?” Girl: “ Yea, 
brave ; you said you took them yourself to the 
publishers,” 

Watton; “Why did Jones break off bis en- 
gagement with Miss Oldacres?"” Jackson: '*On 
account of her past.” “What wag the matter 
with it?” “Nothing, only he thought it was 
too long.” 

Miss Dz Passion: “ Mother, what shall we 
send Miss Style for her wedding present }” Mra. 
De Fashion : “ Will the list be published in the 
paper?” ‘No; she says that’s yulgar.” “Send 
her a plated saltepoon,” 

Farager : “Lam very much afraid our daughter 
will elope with that young raseal.” Mother: 
“No danger. I reminded her last evening that 
girls who eloped got no wedding presents, and I 
feel sure that my words sunk deep into ‘her 
hear,” 

A Desk old lady went to a dog-fanciar to buy 
a dog. “What sort of dog do you want?” the 
dog-fancier said. “Is it to be a pointer, or an 
Trish terrier, or & collie, or what?’ ‘ Oh,” she 
said, “I really don’t mind, provided he enits 
the drawing-room carpet {” 

Mawua: “Yes, darliog ; those dear little boys 
have uo father and no mother—and no good 


| Aunt Jave, Aren't you sorry for them?” Freddy 


i was ai raid sometimes it wasn’t all quite | (no grea admirer of his stingy sunt): “Oh, poor 


adirare, 


| little boys! 


(With cheerful alacrity) Mummy, 


My wife and I glance at each other; we bave | dear, may I give them Aunt Jane t” 


| man. Who was it that 
| on the first of March? You, my dear Baron. 








you and -your 
sister apart. Which of the twins are you?” And 
the little dear made answer, "I'm the one what's 
out walkin’,” 

A covNTRYMAN saw for the — time a sea 

ir) goiug through her gymnastic exercise for the 
Smuseanent of the ieele ones at home, After 
gazing at her with looks of interest and com- 
tmiseration for some time, he asked a boy near 
if that girl had fits. “No,” replied ‘the boy, 
“ them’s gymoastics,”. “Ah, how sad!” said 
the man. ‘* How long’s she had ’em *” 

Trey had agreed that they were nob meant 
for tach other. “ Here is your ring,” said the 
maiden. “I suppose you will bestow it ou 
another girl now!” No,” he replied, “You 
don’t mean that you will never aga 
goged?'’ she asked, a little wistfully, “I don’t 
mean that, but just now I hope to raise enough 
money on that ring to pay my last month’s 
washing bill.” 

A LAUGHABLE illustration of how anger causes 
a man to make himself ridiculous is given in the 
following incident, related in a German news- 

per. Banker Rosenthal directed his book- 

eeper to address s sharp letter to Baron Y-——, 
who had promised several times to , pais he 
owed, and had as often neglected to do so, When 
the letter was written it did nob please Banker 
Rosenthal, who is very excitable, and he angrily 

mned the jollowing :—-"‘ Dear Baron Y—--, 
Who was it that promised to pay up on the first 
of January! You, my dear Baron, you are the 
promised then to settle 


Who was it that didn’t settle on the first of 
March? You, my dear Baron. Who.is it, then, 
who has broken his word twice, aud is an un- 
mitigated scoundrel? Your obedient servant, 
Moses Ii osenthal,”’ 

Country lawyers are often forced, by the 
scarcity of business, te look very sharp for oppor- 
tunities to draw up wil's and perform: other 
“legal” services. A stranger of mature’ years— 
a carpenter, who had come to a certain town to 
work at his trade, was asked several times by a 
local lawyer if he did not think he had better 
make his will. At last the carpenter took the 
delighted lawyer aside, and said to him with an 
important air: “I ain't quite ready to make my 
will, but when I am I’? let you do it.” " Good! 
But now's the time to draw it up?” “ Well, the 
fact is, I've had a disagreement with my sister 
Jane, and I ain’t going to leave her a penny.” 
“Good! But have you avy other relatives?” 
“ Yes ; one sisterand a nephew.” “Good! Ancy 
disagreefnent with them?” “ None whatever, 
Bub J ain’t—F il tell it t0 you particular—T ain't 
going to leave either one of them a penny, 
néither /” “Now, why is that; pray” “ Be- 
cause I haven't got a penny to leave to anybody !" 
Whereupon the lawyer hastily took his depar- 
ture, and troubled the carpenter no more about 
hie will. 

Iv was in one of the cosy vi of bonnie 
Scotland, where goxeip is the chief barter and 
church the chief cuty of every “mon” and ail 
the “ weemin.” For once gossip and church were 
travelling the same way, for Dougold McSorlie, 
the minister, had suddenly grown unpopular, and 
the numbers of his congregation were steadily 
diminishing. No one knew than he that 
something must be done ; 80 he concluded to do 
a little house-to house missionary work, and thus 
arouse more interest im chureh effairs. But his 
enthusiasm was short lived. The firet man he 
accosted was Tonald Campbell, a sturdy old 
Scot of well-known free-thinking tendencies. 
*Tonald,” began the minister, “for why were ye 
no’ at the kirk last Sawbath!” “I was at Mr. 
McShouter’e kirk, meeniater.” This waa hard!y 
the reply that was expected, but the minister 
continued with added gravity of tone : “I dinna 


| like ye rinnin’ aboot tae strange kirke in this 


way. I'm pairfeckly eure ye yersel’ widna like 
yer ain sheep straying awa’ inte strange pas 
tures,” Tonald cast a sidelong glance at his 
critic. “I widna care o grain, meevister, gin it 
was better gress,” 
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, TY, STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tire Queen, according to existing arrabge- Tien are thirteen thousand distinct varieties Parer stockings, in varied hues, are worn in 
ments, will remain in the Highlands about two | of postage stamps, China. 


months. 

Tue Queen is expected to visit the Duke of 
Norfolk at Arande) Castle early next spring, by 
which time the grand additione and. decorations 
will be properly completed. 

Prixce Hevry or Barrenseno haa offered a 
challenge cup to be competed for annually by.the 
members of the Isle of Wight Fire Brigades 
Association. 

Tals year it is not the intention of the Princess 
of Wales to visit. Scotland ; and, with the excep- 
tion of Prineees Victoria of Schleewig- Holstein, 
none of the Queen's unmarried granddaughters 
will be in the kingdom. 

Tus Duke and Dachess of York are going 
to spend scme weeks ab Old Mar Lodge, 
visi ing Balmoral to see the Queen as often 
as posible. little Prince Hdward now 
begins to toddle by himself, but he is not 
to be put in knickerbockers until he is two years 
old. 

Tae Prince of Wales will probably be the 
guest of Mr, Robert Vyner for two or three 
days during the third week in October, at Newby 
Hall, Yorkshire. Newby is a fine place on the 
banks of the Ure, a few miles below Ripon, 
and the house (which was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren) contains some splendid 
Gobelins tapestry and an important collection 
of sculpture, 

Since Nicholas TI. has come to the throne of 
Russia the English language resounds through 
all the salons of the Imperial Palace, and with 
the language the habits and manners of Old 
England have made their triumphant entry 
joto the Czar’s Court, for it is the young 
Cearina who has ihus changed it, English is 
her native tongue, so to say, although she is 
German; and to please the graceful Sovereign 
all her entourage try to speak English, so much 
the more so as the Czar bimself always, speaks to 
his wife in that language, 

THe question of succession to the Hanoverian 
throne bas been settled, and the Prince George 
of Hanover, the Duke and Duchess of Cumber- 
land's eldest. son, is to succeed eventually to 
the kingdom of Hanoyer; and to be in the 
some position towards the Emperor of Germany 
as the Kings of Wurtemberg and Saxony. 
The succession has been @ very vexed question 
for along time, and the Queen bereelf, spring- 
ing frum the Hanoverian line, bas deeply felt 
the extinction of ita kingdom. Prince George 
is now approaching the termination of his 
fifteenth year, and is being educated and 
brought up with a view to his future posi- 
tion, His mother is, as will be remembered, 
the Princess of Wales's youngest sister, and is 
by mo means strong ; co amily consists of 
Luree sons and three daughters, 


Prrvck Frepericx of Schaumburg-Lippe, who, 


is to marry Princess Louise of Denmark, iw the 
eldest son of Prince William of Schaumburg- 


Lippe (whose large estates in Bohemia he will in- : 


herit), and a brother of the Queen of Wiurtem- 
berg, and of ihe Princess of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont. . Princess-Louiee will havea fortune of 
two millions of marke. In is expected. that 
Prince.and Princess Henry of Prussia will attend 
the wedding aa representatives of the German 
Emperor and Empress; and the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess Serge will probably come 


irom. St. Petersburg. The‘ marriage is to take, 


place.at Copenhagen about October 30tb, and 
there will be a great gathering of the Royal 
amily on the occasion, including the Prinesss of 
Wales, the King aud:Queen of the Hellenes, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Heredi- 
tery Prince aud Princees of Nas:au-Luxemburg, 
Prince and Princeas Frederick Charles of Hesse, 


Prince and Pririceaa Adolphus of Schaumburg- | 


Lippe, the King and Queen of Sweden, Prince 
and Princess Aribert of Anhalt-Deseau, and 
possibly the Prince of Wales or the Duke of 
York and the Duke.of Cambridge. 








Txt highest point on Hampstead Heath is 
400 feet above sea level}, 

»ON an average, every inhabitant of this country 
uses ten pounds weight of soap in a year, 

THR average weight and height of uxvatics are 
below those of sane people, 

A orAtN of‘fine sand would cover one hundred 
of the minute scales of the human ekin, and yet 
each of these scales inturn covers from three hun- 
dred to five hundred pores, 





GEMS. 


Ort the cloud that wraps the present hour 
serves to brighten all our future days. 

Tre city does not take away, neither can the 
country give, solitude ; solitude is within us, 

Tr argues a poor opinion of ourselves when we 
cannot admit any other claes of merit beside our 
own, or any rival in that class. 

Ons couldn't carry on life comfortably without 
a little blindness vo the fact that everything has 
been said better than we can put it ourselves, 

As we ascend in society, like those who climb 
@ mountain, we shall find that the clime of per- 
petual congelation commences with the higher 
circles, and the nearer we approach to the 
grand luminary the court, the more frigidity and 
apathy shall we experience. 





—_ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocoarur Finuinad orn Frostmnc,—Whites of 
two eggs, one cup of powdered sugar, one cup of 
cocoanut ; beat well ; spread on the top of cake 
or pie; then drop some of the dry cocoanut over 
the top, 

Potato Purrs—Roil three large potatoes, 
mash while hot, add pepper and salt, a little 
onion juice, a bit of butter, and au egg. When 
very light, drop by large spoonfuls on to a layer 
of crumbs and roll into balls or croquettes, 
frying in hot fat. 

Coucummer Ketcucr.—Peel and grate twelve 
large cucumbers and lay ip a deep dish with a 
teacup of salt. ..Let it stand until the next 
morning, then lay it in a fine sieve; when weil 
drained, putin vinegar to make it of the proper 
consistence, and season with pepper. Bottle and 
seal. 


Preach Dumpiincs,—These dumplings may be 
made of either fresh or canned peaches, but are 
better of the fresh. Make a rich biacuft crust, 
cut jn equares large, enough .to fold over the 
peach, auc! steam for:half an hour ;.do not un- 
cover during that time, Serve with hard sauce. 
If.canned peaches are used, two of the halves 
should be put in each piepe of crust, and the 
syrup will make a delicious sauce by aiding one 
cup, of sugar and. boiling ten minutes, then 


adding a teaspoonful of butter and a heaping one | 


of cornstarch dissolved in a little cold water and 
boiled up on¢e, A bit of nutmeg is an improve- 
ment, iP ‘ ; ’ 
Spick Cakg.+« Quarter: pound butter, -half 
pound eugar, three-quarters pound flour, three 
eggs, one teacup milk; half teaspoon baking soda, 
half teagpoon tartaric acid, two teaspoons mixed 
spice, quarter pound almonds.or raising, Pot the 
butter sod sugar in a basin and beat witha spoon 
till it all looks white ; then separate the yolks 
and whites of the eggs, Mix the yolks ond the 
milk together and putit in, then putin the flour, 
having .the. soda, tartaric, and spice. mixed 
throvughit:.; mix all wel!, giving ita good beating. 
Beat the whites to snow, and put them in last 
with the fruit. Put it ina well-papered and 
buttered tin, and bake till it is ready. 








Terscrarn poles made of paper pulp are 
coming into use in Copenhagen. Taey are 
hollow, and a costing ofsilivate of potash protects 
them from decay. 

Tae process of toasting is said to induce a 
peculiar chemical change in the bread, giving it 
& more appetising flavour, as well as certain 
valuable properties, 

Tr is a curious fact thah no married subject in 
Austria can procure a passport to go beyond the 
frontier unless he can produce a written consent 
from his wife. 

WHueEn eating, the Eskimos al) vit arcund ina 
circle and the food is placed.on the floor in the 
centre of the group. No meal is ready te be 
eaten until a vessei containing seal ci! is at 
hand, 

Crrvgst dentists rub a secret powder on the 
gum over the affected tooth, and after about tive 
minutes the patient is told to sneeze, ‘The tooth 


| then falls out. Many attempts have becr made 


by Europeans to secure this powder, but none 
have ever succeeded in doing so. 

TuE richest and most complete bath yet found 
in the ruins of Pompeii bas recently been dis- 
covered, It isa large building, with sculptured 
basins, heating apparatus, lead pipes, and bronze 
faucets, The walls and floor are tiled. HEvery- 
thing is in an almost perfect state of preservation, 
owing to the roof having remained intact when 
the city was buried in the year 79. 

THE Japanese soldiers are being dressed in 
paper clothing. The shiris and trousers are all 
composed of specially prepared piper, of a 
yellowish colour. They are bound with liner 
binding, and are partly pasted together and 
partly sewn with a machine. When the clothes, 
which are very durable, are worn out, they are 
thrown away and replaced by new ones, 

A NEW arabulance carriage has been invented 
in Berlin. it is not drawn by horses or menu in 
the ordinary way, but is propelled by cyclists, 
and consists of a kind of litter reeting on 2 frame 
with five wheels, three in front in the form of au 
ordinary ‘tricycle, and two at the back. The 
drivers sccordingly sit one at each end of the 
litter, which is covered with a removable roof, 
with little windows and s pnenmatic bell, «> that 
the patient can communicate with the drivers. 
Benesth the litter are boxes for dressing materia, 
instruments for first aid, and so forth. 

AL the members of the Iya! Family have 
certain. hobbies, Ot china, bronzes, and other 
worke of art there is no better judge than the 
Prince of Wales ; at the war garce the Juke of 
Connaught is not to be beaten ; while the late 
Duke of Albany, as a critic of Shakespeare and 
collector of folios and quartos, was well known. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, besides being o clever 
violin player, is an enthusiastic postaye stamp 
collector, The powers of the Empress Frederick 
and Princess Christian with the pen wow!d get 
them a good living any day ; the Marchioness of 
Lorne .ia as good af painting as at scu'pture, 
while the Princess Beatrice is one of the best 
amateur actresses. Taken together, the Queen’s 
sons and daughters are not wanting in versatility. 

Propasty the most wonderful exemple of avian 
indifexence to frost, or rather of the waut of 
effect, of the coldest. water on birds’ legs, is 
exemplified in the habits of the humming birds 
of -Amerioa; The diminutive sige of “there 
creatures and the delicacy of their boned and 
the whole fervous system are notorious, The 
broad-tailed species is no larger than ore of our 
common bumblebees. They wake up very early 
in the morning, and go to water ai caylight, po 
matter bow cold the weather is, During the 
month of August, when the mornings were often 
frosty, hundreds of them came to the apring to 
drink and bathe at break of day. They would 
drop down to their water, dip their feet and 
bellies,.nad rise aad shoot away as if propelled 
by an unseen power, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Acnus.--Try the sulphur exin soap. 

Proay.--By pouring boiling water over them. 

T. Z,--Yee, if properly drafted and executed, 

Namo,—8Six months’ notice appears to be necessary. 

TnovsLEp,—The only real cure ig extraction by opera- 
Vion 

aq —TLemonade taken occasionally is a healthful 
drip «x, 

Quen 
given, 

Anxxtous,—We do not know of anything to recom- 
mend. 


st.—Lovok in the Directory ; addresses are never 


J. P.—Application should be made to the head- 
quarters. 

Bon.—The Himalaya Mountains have been seen 224 
miles away. 

Cuniovs.—Blotting paper is made of cotton rags 
boiled in soda. 

OCowsTaur Reaper.—You had better apply to some 
scholastic agency. 

Y &—The hair of the Cashmere soat{is about eighteen 
inches in length. 


He.an.—The average height of women is stated te be 
five feet four inches. 


Jaca.—-He would have to pass a 
medical examination. 


Lovatist,— Windsor Oastle has been used ag a Royal 
residence for 784 years. 


Kararr.—Epping Forest is the largest public recrea- 
tion ground ta the world, 


l.. L.—Try rubbing lamp chimneys with a little kero- 
6ene oa 4 plece cf newspaper. 


J. B.—-Prince Henry of Battenberg receives no grant 
from the British Government. 


Ovo Sosscriaca.—-We do not consider the question 
suite ole for reply in our columns. 

lvrsrzatep.—The chief supply of 
trom the lral Mountaine, Russia. 


Anwa.—The discolouration ontd not be removed 
without risk of injury to the fabric. 


W. J.—We know of nothing that will have the 
desired effect without injury to the skin. 


0. K.--Descriptions are, as a rule, ineuffcient to 
enable one to give an intelligent answer. 


Looince.—It neceasary to be polished they should be 
put in the hands of an experionced jeweller. 
Lavrm.--The Home Rule Bill was passed by 
moons and rejected by Lords in September, 1892. 
7. @. W.—We are sorry we cannot give the informa- 
tion required, not having a Canadian Directory. 
B. V.--The complaint appears to be of 
nature ; if so it is beyond remedy. Consult a vet. 


Jurrerner.—Ic might be well to ask the advice of a 
piysician, or to taks a few baths and note their offeot. 


Haro.v.--There is only one way to ascertain the 
value of « picture ; ask a dealer to state what he would 
give. 

Miszras.e Kexyers.—You sbouid recetve her silence 
aa an intimatrion that your are not agreeable 


to ber. 


R. 8. ey little ofl round the stopper; then 
stand the bottle in fairly hot water up to but not over 
the neck rim, 


Manoery.—The thinnest glass tumbler or goblet may 
be put tu the hottest water without fear of injury if it 
ia Jaid in sideways. 


Coonrrivcep.—It would be useless for you to come to 
London in the hope of obtaining such « situation as you 
require. 

Rovvs.—St. Paal's Gathedral was built from designe 
oi the celebrated Sir Christopher Wren, begun tn June, 
1627, and completed in December, 1710. 

Horaviv.—The loadstone tea species of fron ore of a 
viscitlead colour, found in the tron mines of Germany, 
Kugland, Arabia, and other countries 

Srerta.—One of the best things to do is to wot the 
fave f vequuaty with a cloth dipped in soft water con- 
taining a little glycerine and rose water. 


H. G,--In some cases to rub in the powder after you 
save wetted the place with warm water, and then pour 
ot water through it is most effective. 


2wenick.--We cannot suggest anything to add to 
the vinegar—tf you followed the directions closely it 
shot nave been all right. We are pleased to know 
.DEx gives you so much satisfaction. 
uny.—-Rogular and close cutting of hair should tend 
to strengthen it, especially it the head is washed occa- 
sionally to free it of scurf, which destroys the hair 
roots 

P. I.- It is very damgerous to attempt to remove 
moles. It is much better to let them alone than to run 
the ris) producing sore malignant growth. No one 
kuows their cause, and the danger run in attempting to 
get rid‘of therm is al ther too great 


very stringent 


platinum comes 








B. K.—Bathe the parts affected with sweet spirits of 
nitre. Three or four applications are generally eufficient, 
even in severe cases. Sometimes a single application 
will afford relief. 


Davip anv Joratraan.—In the case in which you 
refer the causes of offence on both sides have been com- 
paratively petty, and the quarrel in question once made 
up will never, we think, be reopen 

Orr ux Trove —We fear there is no cure for the 
affliction, as it seema to from some organic 
defect ; you may have sustained accident, or there may 
have been weakness from birth. 


Syp.—A red sunset fortells yy because it 
indicates that the air towards west, from which 
quater rain may generally be expected, centeine little 
olsture. 


Isnignant.—She cannot compel her late mistress to 
give her a character; but should the mistroes give a 
bad one without just ae an action for damages 
may be brought against 
ed @.—Apply to your aha florist or Ly rage 
gardener for the name of some of the powders that 
sprinkled on fruit trees and vegetables to keep pooh 


kept for fifteen minutes, 


HEARD IN THE SONG OF THE SEA. 


Recursrxa in deep forest shades I hear 

Tho wash of mighty waters sounding near ; 
The voices on the beach of mighty waves 

Ring organ-toned through wooded architraves, 
And hovering with winged memories overhead 
Bring to me melodies epeaking of the dead. 


He was a sailor bold who went to aea 
» loving 
a the lonely years might ewitty ‘pase 


lay between the t and that life 
qi link for aye true hus and true wife. 


And p 


Days came and went, grew into months and yeers, 
Oft marked with smiles, but oftener with tears ; 

And one dread night, when angry tropic seas 

Were lashed to fury by the raging breeze, 

The sailor with his comrades sank to rest 

Where palma and corals watched the breakers’ crest— 
Her picture in his heart and on his breast, 


‘mid calm New England 


scenes— 
Where moonlight sifted in thro’ rosevine screens —~ 
Tho little sas upon her white couch alept, 
And through her brain drearnas of her sailor crept ; 
But in the rosy morn they found her dead, 
As sunbeams kissed the gold curls on her head—- 
‘* & case of boart dinesse,” the doctor said. 


A simple story uf the lands and seas, 

— tg te af she in times ike sg 
bs 8 antoem 

I seem to bear tanredios of eakt win 

And spirits eee er with tts oot pig ss ; 

Can these be voices of my long lost 


On that same night, 


Distaxssxp.-—So far as we know, there ls no remedy 
that will make wine so affected “‘all right again,” 
although if nota "hong | bad cass the unpleasant flavour 

has sometimes been Partially oa rid of by agitating the 
~ s in contact with air, ox by pumping carbolic acid 
or common atr into it. 


Cuaissy.—To clean rings, brooches, and esther 
jewellery, put « little hartshorn Into a saucer; dip into 
it a clean, soft rag, torn from an old cambric ‘handker- 
chief. With the rag go ae gee over the jewellery, on 
both sides. Then dry and with another bit of 
soft rag, and finally, with a soft piece of old sill. 


L. G.—The Queen as head of the State never dies ; the 
moment one representative of the regal power passes 
away another takes his or her place, but the power itself 
fa continuous, at least as as representative 
monarchy lasts in this country ; there is therefore no 
dissolution of Parliament at the death of the Queen. 


Marry.—To eight ounces of fineat prepared chalk add 
two ounces of turpentine, one ounce of alcobol, four 
drachms spirits of camphor, and two drachma liquor of 
ammo! together and apply with a sponge. 
Allow this to get quite dry on the article to be 
cleansed ; then polish it off with a brush. 


Wiirrep.—The ballot is an “entire secret”; the 
paper the voter marks and drops into the box haa ‘abso- 
iutely mes pon if by which he can be identified, 
aud the wh Bnd used ralght be scattered in the 
public square before the gaze of everybody without even 
the keenest being one whit the wiser as to who marked 
them. 


Vary Jeaous,—It is wrong to make your affianced 
feel that he is literally your slave; that a bow to one 
lady is av offence, a smile to another almosta crime. If 
= wish to realize how small {t makea a man appear to 

under the thumb of his faneés just reverse positions, 
and have hic: be as exacting of you as you are of him. 
Mutual confidence is what should always exist between 
those who are ben sorry and the more it is encouraged 





and practised the be 


Manis, 
poe Sap ante Wa anny evening. 


ust a hele eae, te Poesia” 
i wane Reg Moe 9 Nceiagy jar, im layers, and eprinkle 


uarter pound cloves, quarter pound mace on the 
Seewes ent come bar salt, say a handful, on each layer, 
dad baave th Sor 0 Gag arte It will be a little damp; 


put it into jars and stir it frequently for a week or two. 


Hovsrxezrsr.—Fruit, wine, ink, or mildew stains 
can be removed by first wetting the articles or the 
stained fasen in clean oad entele 


spoonful of oxalic acid ; put of distilled 

water (or rala water), shake it before and iapely 

Sabena 4 Se io est goat oold ies Mees! 
8 c i 

till the atain disa ppears. , 

Wormrr.—One of tomatoes, half ounce of butter, 
half ounce flour, pint of water, seasoning of pepper 
and salt. Pat the tomatoes in just ep water to 
prevent them burning, and cook them in oven till 


sott. Cee ate ee ee 
adding the melted batter with the 
flour, water, =, ae bu' 


gotp thr Pe y sthout the 
‘ "ang th dea et the mai at all 
my 
Busy Hovsrwire.—One pound ealt, one gallon water. 
quarter pound brown oan one aoe saltpetre, half 


ounce — ty ounce pepper. thie together, 
snd then let cold ; pour it over the round 
Tbe eas tt coment or three wee 


of it, “Pet be bes 
to bal for about ve mln, ead (han Goow tho pot to 
side of the fire only to simmer after that, 


rat Hetr.—Make a strong pickle with 
about two pounds to one — of water; it 
page ko sce od the length of time the herrings remain 
in this pickle is from one or two hours up to a and 
night ; it depends on the time are to be 
they are then h up in 2 smoke saeeue place ond 
smoked ; the time for that depends on the construction 
of the smokchouse ; they may keep a fortnight, yh in 
that onto are well ssited ; four oy or a Mad | ong 
enough to keep them are pao. pu 
in small boxes to use quickly ; al ance Ba 
snot much used now ; only eal 


Maccarost.—Boil the col three-q' 
hour b water well salted, and then drain 
colander. 


li chopped fine and flour 
thicken it ; cook this about five minutes coloured ; i 


uarters of an 


then add half a cup of sou stock, a little tomato an 
more butter, and take it off from the fire. wan a layer 
of the macca’ on a , cover it with grated 


pro 
minutes, ss it must be served very hot. 


sane th quite Celguh tee 86 brome qvenen tyr cliine 
ie it qui g m grease by ru 
with whiting and water, or, better, with bar om| 
qui: klime and water, then put on the following brown- 
ing composttion. Blue vii one ounce ; sweet spirit 
of nitre, one ounce; water, twenty ounces. 
composition remain on for twenty-four 

it off with * a brush. If not sufficiently onerned 
repeat the last process. browning, clean the 
surface well with hot water containing a little soda and 
potash, and lastly with boiling wate, and dry it; or 
you can wet a piece of rag with antimony chloride, ‘dip 
into olive ofl, and rab the over. In a fortnight 
it will be covered with a fine coat of rust, which remove 
with goratch brush and apply oil. 
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